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BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


Witus A. SUTTON 


_! VISIT over the country a good 
deal and one day in a city about the 
size of my city of Atlanta I picked 
up the telephone book and looked 
at it. It was about a third larger 
than the telephone book in Atlanta. 
My pride was hurt. I said: “Why 
would these people have more tele- 
phones than we have in Atlanta?” 
It bothered me. 

I went into another city where 
there was a paper not half as good 
as any of the three papers in my 
town and where the country around 
was far more sparsely settled. Yet 
that paper had a circulation as great 
as the combined circulation of the 
three Atlanta dailies, and there were 
two other papers in that city. 

That bothered me too. I went 
home. I found that within a radius 
of 300 miles of my city there were 
266,000 persons who could not 
read or write. What would they 
want with a newspaper? Then I be- 
gan to wonder about those tele- 
phones. What was the relation be- 
tween the economic situation of my 
people and their education. I found 
that in the city to which I referred 
the people had on the average at 
least two grades more education than 
the people of Atlanta. I calculated 
the pages of the telephone books 


and there was a good correlation. 

As I commenced to think of the 
whole situation, there came this 
question: “What is really the rela- 
tion between education and busi- 
ness?”” Now, after 15 years, I think 
I know the answer: Education is the 
basis of genuine production of 
wealth. Here is the formula: The 
cultural level of the masses is the 
basis of good business. 

Just as we found that we needed 
educated people in order to have 
a newspaper with half a million cir- 
culation, just so we have found out 
that the basis of what we call busi- 
ness is not advertising or high-pres- 
sure salesmanship, it is the culture 
level, the aspiration, the desire; it 
is the thing in me, that upsurge to- 
ward those things that are good for 
us. And when we increase the de- 
sires of man, thank God, we also in- 
crease the ability to satisfy those 
desires, and, those desires being 
satisfied and that ability being in- 
creased, it gives more and more of 
desire, and more and more of 
ability. It is a never-ending cycle, 
a spiral that is always going up. 

We have in this country 35 mil- 
lion of fifth-grade education or less. 
If you want to replace all the for- 
eign trade that we are losing, just 
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give those 35 million people a 
chance to become ninth- or tenth- 
gtaders and you will do it. 

Does business understand that? 
Have we given them that idea? I 
am afraid we haven’t. Business has 
been thinking in terms of our reach- 
ing out and grasping all we could 
for the schools, without thinking of 
what it is getting in return. Our 
business is teaching. And I believe 
we should teach business this simple 
little lesson—that we are not trying 
to deprive business of the money it 
pays in taxes, that we are building 
a thing that will be the cornerstone 
of bigger and better business. 

Poverty does not make anybody 
any money; a low wage scale does 
not make anybody any money. It 
but increases the tragedies of gov- 
ernment and increases taxes. The 
best governed city in America, I 
think, is Milwaukee. It had the 
smallest percent of people on relief, 
and at the time I read about it less 
than 4 percent of those on relief 
had received a high-school diploma. 
Milwaukee's schools, providing op- 
portunities for people who needed 
retraining, had given to that city not 
only less unemployment, but had 
made it the cleanest, the freest from 
crime, in many senses the best 
metropolitan center in this entire 
country in which to live. The basis 
of it was the fact that there was 
something in the schools for every 
need of those people. 

Not long ago two schoolmen got 
me into a trap. They invited me to 
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a dinner, and when I got there I 
found I was in a taxpayers’ league. 
I told them: “Since you think you 
are being taxed to death, let’s talk 
about this thing a little.” 

There were 42 people there, every 
one of them a president of some- 
thing. We sat and talked around 
the table together. I said to the man 
who introduced me: “You repre- 
sent life insurance. But how much 
life insurance in blocks of $5000 or 
more (because life insurance people 
had told me that you have to get in- 
surance up in those blocks before 
you really make much on it) have 
you got on the lives of people with 
fifth-grade education or less?” 

He said he didn’t know. I did. 
That is the reason I asked him. And 
I told him: “There is only one-tenth 
of one percent.” I asked: ‘What 
does that mean to you?” 

He said: “It means more educa- 
tion, more life insurance.” 

I said: “I wish my teachers were 
as quick to learn as that.” 

I haven’t time to tell you about 
all those people, but I went down 
the line with them—grocers, real- 
tors, department store executives. 

Business is willing to be taught. 
Here is a whole field of business 
finding fault with us about music 
and art. America spends more 
money for art than for anything 
else in the world, unless it is bread 
and meat. There is art in the suit 
of clothes, in the lines of the auto- 
mobile, in the things with which 
you set the table, in the tablecloth 
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itself. Art is everywhere, and yet 
business is saying, “We can’t afford 
to give children art and music and 
the things that make life rich.” 
These things are the basis of busi- 
ness. 

Education does a lot for business. 
I was at a Rotary meeting one day. 
We had one good fellow who was 
always talking about being taxed to 
death. It happened that I had just 
sent out 40,000 letters to parents 
about music; it was the stock letter 
asking them to buy instruments. I 
reached in my pocket and said: 
“Bill, read this some time.” I said: 
“How has your business been?” 

He said: “Well, in spite of the 
depression, Willis, I've sold more 
musical instruments in the last two 
weeks than I ever sold in my life.” 

“Have you read my letter?” 

“No, not yet.” 

He read the letter. 

“Now,” I said, “if you've got 
a single grit in your makeup you'll 
take back all this you've been say- 
ing.” There was a piece in the 
Constitution about that next morn- 
ing. 

I want to close with this one 
thought: The thing we need to 
learn—educators, business men, all 
of us—is to think in terms of peo- 


ple and not so much in terms of 
things. 


We used to have junior football 
teams in Atlanta. The age limit 
was 17 years and one year we had 
three alleged “ringers.” The par- 
ents couldn’t make affidavits—the 
family Bible had burned, or there 
were 11 kids in the family and the 
records had got sort of mixed up. 
I called the city hall, but they didn’t 
have any record of the births. I 
called the state capitol. They didn’t 
either. There had been an economy 
period 15 or 20 years ago, and they 
didn’t have any records for those 
years. 

I went home that night. I had 
an old lady keeping house for me. 
She had sold a 40-foot lot and asked 
me to bring the abstract for title. 
She unfolded it, and it started with 
the charter that King George gave 
to Oglethorpe and went right on 
down. Not satisfied with that it 
took the cession of the Cherokee 
Indians, and worked back another 
way for 16 different exchanges. 
That little piece of land had a pedi- 
gree of 97 generations—but the state 
of Georgia couldn’t tell three strap- 
ping boys when they had been 
born. 

What is wrong with you and me? 
We have let the money size of this 
thing run away with us, like the 
business man, and have not thought 
in terms of this human element. 


Willis A. Sutton is Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia. From an address before the 
American Association of School Administrators, 

February 25, 1941, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
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CREATION, NOT ROUTINE, IS THE SECRET 
OF LEARNING 


JAMES L. MuRSELL 
In the Business Education World 


Ve is it that repetition alone 
does not seem to fix a skill? Why is 


it that a pupil may type the same 
word 20 times with poorer accuracy 
at the end than at the beginning? 
What is the psychologically correct 
process for improvement of a pure- 
practice skill such as typewriting— 
of a language-art skill such as 
shorthand? 

The answer to these questions is 
summed up in the title of this 
article. Creation, not routine, is the 
secret of learning. This idea applies 
to every type of learning. Indeed, 
it is the most basic of all the prin- 
ciples of learning; and if you 
understand it and find out how to 
apply it you will be greatly helped. 

Notice that I say “find out how 
to apply it.” Learning, after all, is 
an art. A psychologist can help you. 
So can a teacher. But in the last 
analysis, it is up to you. 

No one can learn for you. No 
one can force you to use a good 
method. You must find it out for 
yourself, as your own personal dis- 
covery—using, of course, whatever 
suggestions and help others can 
give you. But of one thing you can 
be sure. It is a worthwhile dis- 
covery to make. 

The practical difference between 
a good method and a bad one is 
enormous. A good method can save 
you endless time, worry, and 
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effort. It can even save you from 
the disappointment of never getting 
where you hope to go. 

A learner who simply repeats, 
who types the same word or copies 
the same shorthand outline over 
and over, and does nothing else, is 
using a bad method. That is why 
he is slow in getting results. He is 
going against the basic principle 
of all learning. 

To see what this means, com- 
pare the expert with the novice. Of 
course one gets better results, makes 
fewer mistakes, and takes less time 
about it. But that is not the root of 
the matter. What is the most es- 
sential difference between them? 

Watch the two of them at work. 
The novice makes jerky, erratic, ir- 
regular movements, while the ex- 
pert works as smoothly as water 
flowing from a tap. The novice 
makes movements that are need- 
lessly large and clumsy, while the 
expert’s motions are all economical. 
The novice is obviously under strain, 
while the expert works easily and 
with relaxation. The expert uses 
his senses differently from the 
novice—his sight and muscle sense 
if he is a typist, his hearing if he 
is a stenographer. 

These ate the factors on which 
to concentrate rather than on the 
differences in output. They are the 
causes of superior performance. 
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They indicate the kind of changes 
you must make in yourself if you 
would build up skill. 

And always remember—this is a 
primary idea—you must concentrate 
on the pattern of action or be- 
havior rather than on results. Speed 
and accuracy are desirable; but 
when you are learning they are sec- 
ondary. It is their cause that is pri- 
mary. 

This may strike you as obvious, 
but it is ignored by nine learners 
out of ten, and by what proportion 
of teachers I would hate to say. 
The business of the learner is to 
create in himself the action pat- 
terns of the expert. 

You want to transform your 
movement pattern from the clumsi- 
ness of the novice to the beautiful 
economy, ease, and smoothness of 
the expert. You want to create 
something—something that as yet 
doesn’t exist in you—the expert’s 
action pattern. 

Very well, how to set about it? 

You will not do it by blind repeti- 
tion. You will do it by thinking, 
by analyzing, by using your intelli- 
gence. Ten repetitions, each a sepa- 
fate experiment in which you set 
yourself to try and control your 
fingers and hands and arms and eyes 
and even your whole body in the 
most efficient possible way, in each 
of which you try to relax and work 
smoothly and economically, will do 
more for you than a hundred 
repetitions that are just repetitions. 

The scientific evidence on this 


point is clear. Routine repetition, 
without any thought or analysis, 
gives little or no improvement. You 
get better as long as you ¢ry to im- 
prove, and you get better faster 
when you try intelligently. It has 
been proved again and again that 
the most ordinary and often-re- 
peated performances improve greatly 
and quickly once they are analyzed, 
considered, and given proper at- 
tention. Caring, trying, analyzing, 
concentrating, criticizing, attending 
—this is what a good coach helps 
one do. It is the thing to do for 
yourself if you want to learn well 
and swiftly. Intelligent study and 
direction of movement patterns, not 
mere repetition, is the secret of suc- 
cess. 

What the novice needs to do is 
to change his action patterns. It is 
of course important to be sure that 
the change is in the right direction. 
Some people think that the best way 
to make sure of this is to memorize 
and follow rules—tules of gram- 
mar if one wants to improve his 
written or spoken English, rules 
for joining shorthand characters, 
etc. 

This looks sensible, but again 
many experiments have shown that 
it leads to disappointment. Rules 
are treacherous things, easily mis- 
leading. That is why I have em- 
phasized the behavior of the expert 
as the best possible guide. Try to 
create in yourself the action pattern 
of the expert. Put thought and in- 
telligence and selfcriticism into every 
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bit of practice, and before long you 
will find yourself following the 
rules anyhow, with whatever modi- 
fications suit your case—for there 
always are such modifications. 

In practice, always think, not of 
the result you are producing but of 
the movement you are using. Here 
are some of the main features of ex- 
pert performance as revealed by 
many scientific studies: 

1. The expert holds a steady, 
even flow of movement. Practice 
consciously for such a flow of move- 
ment. Don’t go too slowly. 

Never mind a few mistakes; you 
are aiming at movement, not results. 
Keep going. The flow, the rhythm, 
is what you are after. Work for it, 
even if you have to disregard other 
things for awhile. Mistakes will 
take care of themselves if the move- 
ment pattern is good, and undue 
conscientiousness about mistakes 
can lead to badly directed practice. 

2. All the expert’s movements are 
easy and economical. Try definitely 
and intelligently to practice such 
economy of movement. Don’t put 
too much stock in arbitrary rules, 
because the details vary in any 
skilled performance. The expert 
often does not do what the books 
say he ought to do. This has been 
proved many times by action pic- 
tures of skilled performance. 

3. The expert works easily and 
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concentrates easily. Practice ease 
and relaxation. Pushing too hard 
for speed, working much below nor- 
mal speed, over-concern for ac- 
curacy, are some of the obstacles to 
easy performance. Banish them from 
your mind and body. Speed will 
come as the result of ease and re- 
laxation. So will accuracy. Neither 
is an end in itself. The first thing 
to aim at is the behavior pattern of 
the expert. 

4. The expert uses his senses 
well. A good typist has built 
up a muscular picture of the key- 
board. He may have used his eyes 
in doing this. What you want is the 
muscular grasp of the space pattern 
of the machine. Very well, if you 
can help yourself get it by peeping 
now and then, why not? Of course, 
in high-speed work the eyes must 
be on the copy; but this again is 
a result. What you have to create 
is the supporting feel of the key- 
board. 

Similarly, the good stenographer 
picks up the sound pattern of the 
language—which is different from 
its word pattern—in an onflowing 
whole. 

To sum up and repeat: creation, 
not routine, is always the secret of 
successful learning. The way to 
learn well is to take the shortest 
route to creating in yourself the ac- 
tion pattern of the expert. 


James L, Mursell is Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 
the Business Education World, XXI (April, 1941), 


663-66. 
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- EDUCATION, DEMOCRACY, AND DEFENSE 


In the American Teacher 


GENERATION ago the 
world was stirred by the slogan 
“Make the World Safe for Democ- 
racy.” Again today the world is in 
bitter combat, presumably over 
democracy. As a nation, we are 
gathering all our energies to pre- 
serve democracy. But what is this 
thing we are preparing to defend? 
Unless we see clearly what democ- 
racy means, we are in danger of sac- 
rificing democracy along with many 
other things in order to preserve it. 

Democracy seems to be an omni- 
bus word, meaning all things to all 
people. In general, the term seems 
to refer to a whole system of ideals, 
themselves not clearly defined. But 
at the heart of the democratic ideal 
is the priority of human over 
pecuniary or institutional values. It 
suggests that institutions, customs, 
mores are subordinate to man’s 
welfare, that the ultimate value of 
any institution is to be found in its 
consequences to human beings. It 
implies that men must always be 
treated as ends, never as means 
only. This principle challenges all 
forms of exploitations, whether in 
the name of church, state, or busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Since individuals are unique and 
different, it implies that we must 
respect their variety. It also im- 
plies the ethical equality of all per- 
sons, of whatever race, nation, or 
economic status. For democracy, 
human personality is infinitely 


precious, the source of all value and 
worth. 

Competition and strife may be 
the first law of the life of the brute, 
but the very meaning of being hu- 
man is man’s capacity to join with 
his fellows in common pursuits. 
Not only is collective life essential 
to man, it is his highest fulfil- 
ment. So true is this that we can 
say that isolation is the “Great 
Bad.” Whatever erects barriers be- 
tween men, whether between na- 
tions, races, classes, or occupations, 
limits man’s growth. The “Great 
Good” on the other hand is a so- 
ciety in which the various interests 
are continuous with one another, 
forming one organic whole. 

The democracy of any society 
will therefore be found in the 
range and depth of participation 
among its members. Democracy 
can be no private possession ; it must 
be shared to be preserved. The iso- 
lation, enslavement, or discrimina- 
tion of any group by another results 
in its own impoverishment, whether 
the group be workers, Jews, 
Negroes, Catholics, or aliens. 

This principle of the mutual 
interdependence of man carries a 
peculiar urgency today. The growth 
of our technology has so inter-knit 
us, literally with bonds of steel, 
that we are all members of one 
body. Success and failure are no 
longer merely personal matters; 
they are bound up in the total state 
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of affairs. On the one hand, it is 
important that we understand this 
total state of affairs, lest a small 
powerful group gaining control of 
certain bottlenecks, control our en- 
tire life. We can remain free men 
only as we understand how to pro- 
tect our collective interests. 

The second implication is that 
we can pursue our own best inter- 
ests only as these are related to 
the highest fulfilment of our so- 
ciety as a whole. 

We stand at a turning point in 
American history. If we have the 
courage, we can catry American 
democracy to new heights. If we 
are timid, the forces of reaction 
will have a field day. 

This is a revolutionary period, 
one of world-wide upheaval shak- 
ing every institution to its foun- 
dations. It is one of years, not 
months. We have seen the end of 
an era. There is no returning to a 
Status quo. We are moving into a 
new world whose character may be 
determined partly by our under- 
standing of the forces let loose in 
the world, and by our will and en- 
ergy to so mould them that human 
values prevail. 

The present emergency is basic- 
ally a conflict between two ways of 
life, two systems of values. In the 
past, these two ways of life have 
lived side by side in our culture. 
Certain developments now make it 
increasingly difficult for them to 
live side by side. Eventually, one or 
the other must dominate. On the 


one side are ranged the values of 
personal and class power and priv- 
ilege, and contempt for human 
values. On the other side are 
ranged democratic human values. 
This is not to suggest that those 
ranged on opposite sides of the 
struggle are all white or all black; 
indeed, these conflicting values 
may be found within most indi- 
viduals in both camps. 

But the conflict, in this emer- 
gency, is essentially the conflict be- 
tween two ways of life. The con- 
flict is not merely between nations. 
It is even more basically a conflict 
between interests within nations. 
It is this fact which gives such ter- 
rifying significance to the ‘Fifth 
Column.” 

The enemies of democracy are 
easy to identify. They are the vested 
interests whose privileges and 
power are threatened by real 
democracy. Our economic system 
has broken down, with accom- 
panying unemployment, insecurity, 
and suffering for millions. So long 
as this condition remains, in dem- 
ocratic countries there will continue 
to be a struggle on the part of the 
people, through government, to 
remedy their plight. Monopoly 
enterprise, in order to buttress its 
economic power, turns to dictator- 
ship. Hitler was financed in his rise 
to power not only by German 
monopoly capital but by monopoly 
capital in Czechoslovakia, France, 
and England. After Hitler achieved 
power these same groups, whom 
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Hoare, Laval, and Chamberlain so 
ably represented in the years 1934- 
39, continued to aid Hitler at the 
expense of their own nations’ in- 
terests. 

This defines the problem of ed- 
ucation, democracy, and defense. 
An extended educational program 
is the first line of defense. We 
must clarify the issue in the minds 
of the American people. 

The hope of democracy lies in 
satisfying the needs of its own 
people. For fascism must have a 
mass base. This it secures among 
the dispossesed and insecure, and 
by playing on internal conflicts, 
setting race against race, religion 
against religion, farmer and middle 
class against labor, age against 
youth. The significance of this fact 
for American democracy is two- 
fold: 

First, we must release our enor- 
mous production potentialities by 
ending the imbalance between pro- 
duction and purchasing power. 

Second, we must establish justice 
among all groups. We cannot dis- 
criminate against Negroes, aliens, 
workers, or any other segment of 
our people. Real internal unity can 
be achieved only by justice to every 
group in our society. We must con- 
vince every citizen that this struggle 
really is a struggle for democratic 
values. 

A democratic morale is the most 
powerful resource at our nation’s 
disposal. A democratic morale de- 
mands the safeguarding of civil lib- 


erties and an end to injustices and 
discriminations. It means further 
that all of us must employ per- 
suasion and reasonableness instead 
of acrimony, suspicion, distrust, 
and conflict. 

There is a new basis for unity be- 
tween groups, like capital and la- 
bor, which have often been re- 
garded as irreconcilable. Events 
have shown clearly that dictator- 
ship, whether red, black, or brown, 
not only destroys the opposition, it 
destroys the established basis of so- 
cial life itself. Whatever advantage 
may be won over the opposition is 
gained at too great a price in social 
stability. 

Each of us must increasingly ap- 
proach controversial situations with 
good will and confidence in the good 
faith of the other. 

Confidence can be restored only 
as each party to controversy shows 
willingness to subordinate private 
interests to common good. The 
only basis for confidence in one 
party is the demonstrated good will 
of the other. It will take time to 
restore confidence, but neither party 
can afford to neglect to offer tokens 
of good will and good faith. 

Should America really discover 
and establish democratic unity and 
the democratic principle and pro- 
cess, her example alone would be 
worth a dozen armies. It would 
undermine the morale and striking 
power of her enemies. It would re- 
move the cynicism with which 
many, especially young people, look 
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on this conflict. It would win back 
to democracy the great body of 
those whose idealism, devotion, 
and intelligence have given strength 
to communism. Finally, it would 
break our economic log jam, and 
release the creative powers of the 
nation. It would not only win the 
war against fascism, it would 
create a level of civilization hither- 
to undreamed of. 

The success of fascism lies in its 
audacity, speed, and comprehensive- 
ness. Democracy can win only if it 
is as audacious and thoroughgoing 
as its enemy. Halfhearted measures 
will lead only to disaster, as they 
have in Europe. We must have a 
clear picture of the contending 
forces. We must be able to identify 
friend and enemy and understand 
why they are so. We are in a highly 
fluid state. Social forces are on the 
move. Our decisions of policy now 
will profoundly affect the subse- 
quent directions of social movement. 
Unless the democratic forces in our 
society are quick to grasp the revo- 
lutionary character of this world- 
wide civic strife, are aggressive and 
resolute in thought and action, the 
basic issue will be decided against 
them. 

The basic principle which must 


govern our policy in defense of 
democracy and education is that we 
must educate for democracy as ef- 
fectively as Hitler has indoctrinated 
fascism. This program must go far 
beyond the youth in school; it must 
serve adults in every walk of life. 
In particular it must reach the 
armed forces. America is fortunate 
in that it has no military caste 
which can perpetually subvert 
democracy, but the organization, 
discipline, and education of the 
armed forces tend to make them 
antidemocratic in outlook. If our 
armed forces are to defend democ- 
racy they must first love and under- 
stand it. The key to the problem is 
found in officer training. 

Similarly, we must re-educate our 
police. It is a serious matter that 
police generally have so little re- 
gard for civil liberties. In a like 
way, the Civil Service must be 
reached. Otherwise an antidemo- 
cratic civil service can sabotage a 
democratic government, as it did in 
Germany. 

It is not so easy to educate for 
democracy as Hitler's animal train- 
ing. Neither is it as simple to cure 
insane people as it is to burn them 
as witches. But that is no reason for 
ignoring the challenge. 


This statement was prepared for and approved by 

the Executive Council of the American Federation 

of Teachers by the Emergency Committee on Edu- 

cation, Democracy, and Defense of the Federation. 

Reported from the American Teacher, XXV 
(March, 1941), 5-35. 
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ENERAL language in the 
New School* of Evanston Township 
High School is an exploratory 
course. It introduces the fresh- 
man student to the reading of 
simple Latin, French, Spanish, and 
German. At the same time the stu- 
dent does extensive reading in Eng- 
lish in the culture of the countries 
involved. Through this introduc- 
tion both to the language and its 
unique culture the student finds a 
basis for selection if he continues 
in language study. If he does not 
continue in foreign language, the 
experience provides him with a 
background on which to base his 
evaluation of American life. A stu- 
dent will be directed away from 
the language field if he shows 
other needs, other interests, or lack 
of ability. The benefit of guidance 
at this early stage is obvious, in 
view of the saving in time, effort, 
and money. 

At the beginning of the course a 
study was made of the principles of 
language growth based on Blancke’s 
General Principles of Language. 
The purpose was to help the student 
see the significance of language— 
what it is, what it does, and how 
it grows. Two or three weeks were 
given to the history of language, the 
development of the alphabet, and 


* The New School is an experimen- 
tal unit conducted jointly by the high 
school and Northwestern University. 


EXPLORING FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 


C. O. ARNDT AND ROBERT KIRKPATRICK 
In the Modern Language Journal 


growth of the Romance language 
family from Latin. 

From this the study proceeded to 
reading Latin, using General Lan- 
guage by Bugbee, Clark, Parsons, 
and Swett. This reading served as a 
point of departure for the develop- 
ment of students’ interests. This en- 
richment program was the product 
of long and serious planning by the 
class. Beginning with unrelated and 
often superficial interests expressed 
from time to time by students, in- 
terests gradually grouped themselves 
around major headings and a pro- 
gram outline was developed. Vol- 
unteers were enlisted for each area 
of study. 

With the program set up, ma- 
terials were largely secured by the 
students themselves. The work of 
obtaining material became an ad- 
venture for them. A number of 
books proved especially popular and 
helpful. The following should be 
mentioned: W. S. Davis's A Day 
in Old Rome; H. W. Johnston's 
Private Life of the Romans; Grant 
Showerman’s Rome and the Ro- 
mans. In addition to such factual 
material students were encouraged 
to read fiction with a Roman back- 
ground: Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days 
of Pompeii; Davis's A Friend of 
Caesar; Donauer’s Swords Against 
Carthage; Wells’ With Caesar's 
Legions. 

In studying French the direct 
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reading approach was again used, 
with Otto F. Bond's Sept-d’un-Coup, 
and with an extensive enrichment 
reading program in English. For 
the latter, French Book I by Smith 
and Roberts, and France, Crossroads 
of Europe by Peck and Meras were 
found particularly useful. Books of 
fiction dealing with French life are 
almost unlimited in number, but 
selection is a bit difficult. The 
Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction, 
published by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, is a helpful source. 
We also encouraged students who 
showed initiative and ability to read 
in English selections from repre- 
sentative French literature—Chanson 
de Roland, Hugo's Les Miserables, 
Romain Rolland’s Jean-Christophe, 
and the like. 

In the area of Spanish, and later 
in German, we used a reading guide 
prepared by students in Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit: We 
Circle the Globe. Among the best 
selections were E. Brown’s Spain, 
Cheyney’s Tales of Irving’s Alham- 
bra, and Monroe’s Europe and Its 
People. There are a number of good 
books on South America: Browne's 
Peeps at Many Lands: South Amer- 
ica; Cooper's Understanding South 
America; Dickey’s Brazilian Ad- 
venture; and Koebel’s The South 
Americans ate outstanding. The 
most popular books on Mexico 
were Franck’s Tramping Through 
Mexico, Jackson’s Mexican Inter- 
lude, Lawrence's Mornings in Mexi- 
co, and Wallace’s Beyond the Sierras. 
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In studying German, one must 
distinguish sharply between the old 
and the new. For portraits of pre- 
Nazi Germany and its culture the 
following books were found useful: 
Fullerton’s Germany of Today 
(1915), George Gooch’s Germany, 
Henderson’s A Short History of 
Germany. Eric M. Remarque’s All 
Quiet on the Western Front and 
The Road Back picture the violent 
changes in Germany during and 
after the World War. The decay 
of the Republic and the rise of the 
Third Reich are portrayed in books 
like Ewald Banse’s Germany Pre- 
pares for War, George Shuster's 
Strong Man Rules, Leland Stowe's 
Nazi Means War, Nora Waln’s 
Reaching for the Stars, Hans Fal- 
lada’s Little Man, What Now?, and 
The Nazi Primer. Such books are 
vital in enabling the student to un- 
derstand the forces that moulded 
the Germany of today. 

The enrichment program was not 
confined to reading. Often interest 
warranted creative activity in the 
classroom. For example, one class, 
after studying the Roman comedy, 
presented a selection from Amphi- 
tryon, seeking to illustrate the the- 
ater’s satirizing of Roman daily life. 
Students interested in music sang 
such Latin songs as “Dies Irae’ and 
“Integer Vitae.” Often the students 
wished to put the foreign language 
to use. One class, after an intimate 
study of the Roman school, wrote a 
play, contrasting a day in a Roman 
school with one in an American 
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school. Puppetry was occasionally 
used. One class used a selection 
from the French puppetry book 
Guignol 4 L’Ecole, by E. F. Gessler. 
Another class wrote its own skit 
for a Spanish puppet show. This 
same class, being fond of dramatics, 
also presented several scenes from 
the opera Hansel and Gretel. 

The value of motion pictures for 
culture study is obvious, and fre- 
quent use was made of them. From 
the College Film Center, Chicago, 
two French films were obtained. 
One, A Paris, presented a compre- 
hensive tour of Paris; the other 
Les Canaux, graphically illustrated 
France’s network of rivers and 
canals. From the Bell and Howell 
film library in Chicago came French 
Chateaux, picturing the chateaux 
where lived Jeanne d’Arc, Voltaire, 
Henri II, and Napoleon. This film 
showed the evolution of the med- 
ieval fortress from the middle ages 
to the bourgeois residence of mod- 
ern times. The Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Council supplied two excel- 
lent films on Mexico. A showing 
of slides of romanesque and gothic 
churches and reproductions of fa- 
mous French paintings served to 
illustrate how the arts reflect the 
social conditions, the religious and 


EXPLORING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


[— C. O. Arndt is Assistant Professor of Education 7 

Northwestern University and Director of the New 
School, Evanston, Illinois, Township High School. 
Robert Kirkpatrick taught in the New School and 
is now in the U. S. Air Corps. Reported from 
the Modern Language Journal, XXV (March. 
a 1941), 435-42. 


the philosophic spirit of a people. 

Another valuable activity was 
making trips into the community. 
One group of students became ac- 
quainted with the Mexican cuisine 
by taking lunch at a Mexican restau- 
rant. Another class spent an evening 
at a German “Sangerverein” in 
Chicago, where they sang folk songs 
with the adult group and saw a 
German play. 

This, then, is the purpose of the 
work done in general language: To 
give the student an experience in 
languages; to give him either a di- 
rect or a vicarious contact with for- 
eign peoples and culture, and to 
show him how these contribute to, 
influence, and are influenced by our 
American culture. 

The purposes of this experiment 
were not completely realized, but the 
success was greater with each year 
of experience, and was easily suffi- 
cient to warrant the application of 
similar procedures to regular for- 
eign-language classes. In_ these 
classes, too, the resources of foreign 
culture study must be unlocked. To 
hold that such studies must be post- 
poned until the student is able to 
read a foreign language fluently is 
reminiscent of the thinking done 
in the middle ages. 
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A STUDY IN CENSORSHIP: GOOD CONCEPTS AND 
BAD WORDS 


HAROLD RUGG 
In Social Education 


ian present attack on liberalism 
in education is not the first of its 
kind. This one is nation-wide, more 
virulent, and promises to last longer 
and to set back the work of the 
schools more than any previous one. 
But it 4as happened before. Five 
times since the World War a wave 
of censorship has rolled on schools. 

As I write, there stands behind 
me a four-foot shelf of manufac- 
tured conflict about “un-American- 
ism’ in the schools. It is a 20-year 
documentary record — newspaper 
and magazine clippings. . . scrap- 
books and folders. . . pamphlets, 
bulletins, and official reports. . . . 
transcriptions of court records and 
public hearings. . . stenographic 
records of Hearst newspaper inter- 
views. . . and whatnot. 

Does it indicate nation-wide pop- 
ular protest? It does not. The 
entire phenomenon is a record of 
controversies initiated and kept 
alive by a few hitherto unknown 
persons standing in strategic places, 
with access to powerful national 
means of communication. Let there 
be no doubt about the general staff 
of the patrioteers now invading edu- 
cation. Eight persons have led the 
current attack and are artificially 
keeping it alive. 

1. Merwin K. Hart, executive of 
his personally organized New York 
State Economic Council. 
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2. Bertie C. Forbes, for many 
years a columnist for the Hearst 
papers and publisher of his own 
magazine: Forbes. 

3. Major Augustin G. Rudd, for- 
mer U.S. Army man, business execu- 
tive, active in the American Legion. 

4. E. H. West, New York busi- 
ness executive, active in the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

5. Major General Amos A. Fries, 
Retired, editor of a periodic bulle- 
tin: Friends of the Public Schools. 

6. Elizabeth Dilling, wealthy au- 
thor and publisher of The Red Net- 
work. 

These persons make up the spear- 

head of the present attack on the 
schools. To them must be added at 
least two professional writers who 
have published articles attacking the 
schools in mass-circulation maga- 
zines: 
1. George E. Sokolsky, whose 
three Liberty articles in 1940 
reached millions of readers and 
caused unrest and suspicion about 
the schools. 

2. O. K. Armstrong, author of 
“Treason in the Textbooks,” which 
appeared in the American Legion 
Magazine. 

The success of these enemies of 
liberalism is due largely to the fact 
that they have had access to the 
facilities of national agencies, the 
principal ones being: 
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1. The Hearst newspapers with 
their affiliated syndicates. 

2. National patriotic organiza- 
tions with memberships totaling 
several millions. 

3. Several large and powerful 
national business organizations 
which set aside vast sums of money 
for such “reform” work. 

4. The American Parents Com- 
mittee on Education formed by Hart, 
Rudd, et al. Their office distributes 
printed materials. 

Despite the provincial nature and 
influence of these individuals— 
I suspect nobody regards them as 
competent students of American 
civilization—they have succeeded in 
stirring up unrest in hundreds of 
communities and fear in thousands 
of teachers and educators. 

In preparing school materials, as 
the years passed, I became more and 
more convinced that democracy 
could not survive the attacks upon 
it unless young America came to a 
thorough understanding of the 
world in which we are living—the 
deficiencies as well as the achieve- 
ments of our society, the problems 
and issues as well as the narrative 
of adventure. It was also evident 
that to get a sound and clear des- 
cription of society into the schools 
required more than my own capacity 
to understand that society myself 
and to write about it clearly and 
with the greatest possible objectivity. 
It required the cooperation of par- 
ents. Would adults in the com- 
munity share this view? 


We soon found out. Thousands 
of parents have read the books along 
with their children. Reports from 
them have come in continuously 
through the years, and these show 
that they themselves have become 
aware of the urgency of having a 
real description of society in the 
schools. It is not they who have 
protested against the ideas presented. 

Increasingly we saw that certain 
indispensable ideas became the hub 
of attack. These ideas I have called 
the “good concepts” and the “bad 
words.” Here are some of them: 


“Goop CONCEPTS” 


American life—a high standard of 
living. 

The individual should have full liber- 
ty of action to make the most of himself. 

America—a land of opportunity. 

Unrestricted freedom to develop na- 
tural resources, 

Scientific management in industry. 

The American constitution one of the 
world’s greatest state papers. 

Democracy as the American way of 
life. 

Resourceful people, each looking out 
for himself. A sense of equality, ab- 
sence of class lines. 


“Bap Worps” 


America, with the highest standard of 
living in the world and potentially a 
land of plenty is, compared to its po- 
tentialities, a depressed society. 

“My freedom stops where my neigh- 
bors’, or the public’s, good begins.” 

America, a land of great opportunity 
for many, but—today not a land of equal 
opportunity for all. 

In parts of America resources and peo- 
ple were exploited and wasted by un- 
controlled freedom. 

Accelerating technological unemploy- 
ment. 
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The “economic determination of the 
constitution.” 

The characteristics of socialism, com- 
munism, and fascism compared to de- 
mocracy. 

Our people exhibit vast individual 
differences in energy, intelligence, and 
other traits. 

The concepts called bad words 
simply cannot be introduced into the 
school in any form without arous- 
ing the bitter opposition of certain 
special-interest groups—persons like 
Miller of the 1921-26 witch-hunt 
and the Forbes-Hart-Rudd-West 
combination of today. Yet the con- 
cepts in both lists are indispensable 
to a real understanding of American 
life—the country’s magnificent 
achievements, its vast potentialities 
for an abundant material and spirit- 
ual life, but also its deficiencies and 
problems. 

It becomes clearer and clearer 
just what the liberal-baiters will not 
have in the schools. They will not 
have (1) anything that even ap- 
proaches questioning the motives 
and behavior of the leaders of the 
past; (2) anything that questions 
contemporary life; (3) any presen- 
tation of negative aspects of Ameri- 
can history; (4) anything that 
portrays social change; and (5) 
anything dealing with controversy. 

These guardians of “everything 


Harold Rugg is Professor of Education in Teachers 
College, Columbia University and author of the 
book, That Men May Understand, recently pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran, and Co., Inc., of which 
this is a portion of Chapter XII. Reported from 
a Social Education, V (March, 1941), 176-81. 
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rosy” know well, of course, that 
pupils are confronted with striking 
examples of social change every day 
of their lives. They themselves dis- 
cuss controversial questions. As to 
the deficiencies in American life— 
youth’s eyes and minds are open to 
evidences of them on every side: 
in their homes, on the streets, 
where-not; they read and hear about 
them in the papers and magazines 
and over the radio. But, say the 
attackers, young people should not 
talk about such things in school, 
shouldn’t even think about them. 
They must question nothing in 
American life. 

How shall we handle the ideas 
called “Bad Words”? The first step 
is a vigorous campaign of adult edu- 
cation. If the ideas underlying our 
culture are studied by adults there 
will be no fears about them or re- 
bellions against them because peo- 
ple will have come to understand. 
The other step must be taken by 
curriculum organizers, who must 
make a meticulous distinction be- 
tween “history” and “hypothesis.” 
Some concepts are so firmly estab- 
lished by research that they can be 
taught as history. But hypothetical 
concepts must be presented as ques- 
tions and as problems for investiga- 
tion and discussion from all sides. 
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THE SCHOOL AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


MILTON C. POTTER 


M ILWAUKEE, which is wide- 
ly known for its low crime rate, has 
long recognized the importance of 
cooperation among the various com- 
munity agencies in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 

To begin with, we have been 
fortunate in a police department 
that is singularly free from political 
interference. “Influence” is seldom 
attempted. When resorted to it 
usually backfires. You don’t hear 
the charge of “protection” raised in 
Milwaukee. And our police depart- 
ment doesn’t wait for crime before 
it acts. Suspicious characters are 
picked up and finger-printed im- 
mediately. This fact is known in 
the underworld and as a result such 
characters tend to avoid Milwaukee. 
And when you keep your city free 
from adult criminals you have gone 
a long way toward preventing ju- 
venile delinquency. There is, fur- 
ther, a close friendship between 
police and children. The police- 
man stationed near each of our 
schools may be “uncle,” “chum,” 
“pal,” “our officer’—he is never 
called a “cop.” 

Milwaukee has always believed 
in a strong positive program of pre- 
vention. It has sought to provide 
young people with wholesome lei- 
sure activities. It spends more than 
half a million dollars annually on 
its playground and social-center ac- 
tivities, which are operated under a 
special department of the school 


system. We operate some 30 social 
centers during the winter season. If 
boys want to play pool or billiards, 
they can do so under wholesome 
conditions. Fifty basketball leagues 
this winter provided recreation for 
more than 3,000 players, to say 
nothing of the spectators. There are 
similar football leagues in the fall 
and baseball leagues in the summer. 
The social centers sponsor a wide 
variety of activities. At present they 
are operating 21 dramatic clubs. 

During the summer we operate 
72 playgrounds under full supervi- 
sion day and night. Tennis courts 
are lighted at night. Unused 
squares, triangles, and park nooks 
serve as outdoor nurseries and play- 
fields. Milwaukee has a dozen 
public golf courses. 

All the above is in addition to 
the extra-curricular activities spon- 
sored directly by the schools them- 
selves. 

In addition to the program pro- 
vided through public taxation, ex- 
tensive activitiesare provided through 
such agencies as the churches, Boy 
Scouts, Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, the Jewish Council, YMCA, 
and the like. There is always 
need for social services of one 
form or another that the public is 
not able to support through tax- 
ation. Milwaukee has been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in this respect. The 
effectiveness of private welfare work 
in Milwaukee is enormously in- 
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creased by the Central Council 
which coordinates the efforts of all 
agencies engaged in charitable or 
social work, serves as a clearing 
house for information, and prevents 
duplication of effort. 

Another factor in preventing 
juvenile delinquency in Milwaukee 
is an understanding attitude of the 
courts, who have designated one of 
their ablest members to handle ju- 
venile cases. Juvenile offenders are 
brought into the juvenile court. No 
police record is chalked up against 
them. Their names are not pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Often it 
is the parents rather than the chil- 
dren who are most to blame. Most 
of these youngsters are placed on 
probation, and some are put in fos- 
ter homes. 

One of the great needs in the 
case of a youngster who has actually 
become delinquent is adequate per- 
sonal supervision by someone who 
is wholeheartedly interested in his 
welfare. We have not only pro- 
bation officers selected by the ju- 
venile court; private agencies supply 
persons to act in the capacity of Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters. 

In the case of problem children 
brought into the County Guidance 
Clinic for psychiatric and psycho- 
logical examination, we find that the 
greatest need is for psychiatric social 
workers in sufficient numbers to do 
something about the treatment of 
these cases. An examination which 
merely tells the teachers what they 
often already know about the child 
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is not very helpful unless there is 
someone to take the case who knows 
how to reat it. The importance of 
prompt action in dealing with in- 
cipient delinquency is obvious. 
Teachers often observe children with 
all the outward signs of potential 
delinquency, yet agencies which 
might be of service will hesitate to 
take the case in hand until the child 
has done something more serious 
than misbehaving in school or show- 
ing indifference to school work. Ju- 
venile courts frequently hesitate to 
act on mere truancy, but prefer to 
wait for some more serious delin- 
uency. 

Milwaukee believes that the best 
ptogress is made in juvenile delin- 
quency when the public, rather than 
merely specialists, takes an interest 
in the problem. Our various service 
clubs and women’s organizations 
have been very helpful in this re- 
spect. Many of them have special 
committees interested in dealing 
with juvenile problems. The ser- 
vice clubs make possible summer 
outings for several thousand boys 
and girls. 

Milwaukee once had a truancy 
department and leaned on The Law. 
It now has a welfare department. 
Parents lean on it. So do children. 
We find that boys who land in 
juvenile court usually have a rather 
bad school attendance record, often 
dating back several years. Often the 
parents are incompetent. When such 
cases are reported early, a friendly 
visit to the home will often reveal 
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the causes of the child’s nonattend- 
ance and suggest effective remedies 
before the case becomes serious. 
Often such cases require the prompt 
cooperation of the health depart- 
ment. Children who have got be- 
hind in their school work or who 
have lost interest often feign illness 
or want to remain out of school on 
other pretexts. At this point the 
visiting nurse can be of real service. 
Regrettably, some physicians (all of 
whom are known for high standards 
of ethics) will write excuses for 
children which the facts do not 
seem to warrant. Such excuses can 
become an important contributing 


Milton C. Potter is Superintendent of Schools, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Reported from an address 

before the American Association of School Admin- 

istrators, February 25, 1941, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 
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& sinc conclusions on a seven-year record of 70 co- 
operating college graduates, Mr. W. S. Learned in the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, contends that knowledge 
gained in college sticks much longer than is commonly be- 
lieved. Mr. Learned gave these 70 graduates the same 
eight- or twelve-hour examinations as they took five years 
before in the Foundation’s Pennsylvania Study. After care- 
fully analyzing the results, Mr. Learned thinks that five years 
after graduation the men had forgotten a “large portion” 
of what they had learned in college about foreign literature 
and mathematics, but “very little’ of what they had learned 
about fine arts. The science learned in college sticks longest 
of all. He concludes that “the peak of knowledge to which 
the college brings its students as seniors possesses unexpected 
persistence, and that academic attainment recedes more 
slowly than many had supposed.” 


factor in developing the type of 
delinquent who delights in  see- 
ing how much he can “get away 
with.” 

Another agency in our preven- 
tion program which should be men- 
tioned is the Newsboys’ Republic. 
The state law imposes supervision 
on what we call the ‘street trades.” 
Boys who sell newspapers must have 
a license, to obtain which they must 
have a favorable recommendation 
from their school principal. But the 
Republic’s clubs in all our schools 
are of social and economic import- 
ance to the members beyond any 
mere compliance with the law. 
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AN “OSCAR” FOR THE TEACHER 


H. M. LAFFERTY 
In the Clearing House 


—ds a general rule there is little 
complaint over the extent to which 
life on the silver screen is made 
“coincidental with persons living or 
dead.” Actor Spencer Tracy in 
Boys’ Town certainly did not give 
the clergy anything to be ashamed 
of—as a matter of fact, the wearer 
of the cloth usually does all right 
by himself on the screen. Test Pilot 
sent the stock of the American pilot 
soaring, even if aeronautical experts 
did grumble about errors creeping 
into the film. 

A woman’s place may be in the 
home, but Gloria Stuart’s portrayal 
of a successful lawyer in the picture 
The Lady Objects is not likely to 
dampen the hopes of budding young 
Portias. Even laziness is sometimes 
tinged with bright colors when Bob 
Burns is placed at the helm of The 
Arkansas Traveler. 

Medicine inevitably comes in for 
its accolade. Lew Ayres, as Dr. Kil- 
dare, does nothing to destroy the 
illusion that all operations are major 
ones, that scalpels are more effective 
than cathartics. Every case is a mat- 
ter of life and death—no one, ap- 
parently, ever needs help in checking 
dandruff or ingrown toenails. 

Who can say after seeing Paul 
Muni in Emile Zola that authors are 
crackpots, or after seeing the Life 
of Louis Pasteur that all scientists 
are atheists? 

Most legitimate occupations are 
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made to show up well on celluloid. 
The case of the American school 
teacher, however, is a different story 
—not another Dreyfus incident per- 
haps, but one of real concern to 
over a million people. An unusual 
number of recent screen productions 
have had school teachers in their 
casts. With few exceptions—prin- 
cipally Mr. Chips, and even he sug- 
gests a too strong combination of 
Edgar A. Guest and Angelo Patri— 
one is left to figure out if he can 
just where Hollywood gets its ideas 
about school teachers. 

Soldiers, social workers, police- 
men, doctors, marines, scientists, 
sailors, musicians, lawyers, journal- 
ists, engineers, ministers—these and 
many others have been singled out 
as renderers of distinguished service 
to mankind. Their accomplishments 
have been fittingly recorded with 
music, sound effects, and _techni- 
color. After the pecuniary possibili- 
ties of these films have been ex- 
hausted they will be preserved for 
the edification of future generations. 
But where are the eulogies to the 
school teachers of this nation, of 
any nation. 

The answer is simple: there aren’t 
any. If there be truth in Milton’s 
idea that they also serve who only 
stand and wait, then teachers can 
point to an excellent service record. 
The pedagogue has been standing 
and waiting so long for public un- 
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derstanding and approval that he 
stands an excellent chance of devel- 
oping a bad case of flat feet. 

Entering a theater in the middle 
of a picture, it may take you some 
time to discover if the hero owns a 
yacht or is on relief, whether the 
debutant is going to graduate from 
college or have a baby. But if there 
is a school teacher in the cast you 
know it immediately. If ‘‘valiant 
is the word for Carrie” then con- 
sistency is the word for the Holly- 
wood schoolmaster. There's nothing 
in the role to suggest that the peda- 
gogue has had a perfectly good 
whiskey named after him. 

If the screen teacher is female 
she is spinsterish and reeking of 
suppressed desires—a combination 
of Zasu Pitts and three leading 
makes of refrigerators. If the teach- 
er is male he is sure to be either un- 
masculine, imbecilic, neurotic, dis- 
gustingly cultural, a jackass, or a 
composite of these singular quali- 
ties—a sort of cross between the 
Marx brothers and the missing link, 
with a little of G. B. Shaw thrown 
in for good measure. 

The world at large presumes, 
says Stephen Leacock, that male 
teachers prefer “tea to whiskey-and- 
soda, blindman’s buff to draw poker, 
and a freshman’s picnic to a prize 
fight.” Hollywood agrees. On the 


screen a rich man, a poor man, a 
doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, a 
caterer, must identify himself or be 
identified by someone in the cast. 
But the school teacher és identified. 

It so happens that teachers are 
human beings. Most of them are 
normal, able-bodied human beings 
with no indication that astigmatism 
is a congenital affliction. Their 
blood count is normal. Some have 
taken a fling at surrealism and um- 
pire-baiting. Others have discovered 
that the expression ‘‘a full-house’”’ 
does not always mean “‘standing 
room only.” 

Correcting the false impressions 
built up by the theater is going to 
be no easy assignment, but some- 
thing must be done if the best minds 
of the younger generation, potential 
teachers of tomorrow’s children, are 
ever to show real interest in this 
particular occupation. Given the 
right kind of press agenting, some 
of today’s boys and girls might 
wish to grow up to be educators. 

But there is no doubt where Hol- 
lywood stands on the subject. Rumor 
has it that the life of Horace Mann 
is to be filmed. Perhaps in this pic- 
ture the teacher will find a fitting 
tribute. Offhand, however, it is a 
safe wager that the search for the 
leading role will not rival the efforts 
to find a Scarlet O'Hara. 


H. M. Lafferty is a member of the faculty of East 
Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 
Reported from the Clearing House, XV (March, 


1941), 387-90. 
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chemistry 
courses may be grouped in three 
classes: 

1. Technical courses designed for 
the future science specialist. 

2. Nontechnical courses designed 
for general education, intended for 
the student whose formal education 
ends with high-school graduation. 
3. Semi-technical courses which 
attempt to serve in a dual capacity 
and meet the needs of both groups. 
Formerly the bulk of the chem- 
istry program was composed of aca- 
demic courses with emphasis on 
college preparation. Such a pro- 
gram can no longer be justified. A 
majority of high-school students do 
not go to college. High schools 
which offer only specialized courses, 
designed for college preparation, 
cannot hope to make much progress 
in meeting the educational needs 
of their students. 

The people as a whole are far 
from scientific. Our gullibility with 
respect to advertising and simple 
propaganda, our inability to rec- 
ognize authority or to seek author- 
itative sources of information, are 
just a few of the indictments that 
hold us unscientific. The develop- 
ment of a few good scientists has 
not given us a people capable of 
utilizing fully the fruits of science. 
The type of thinking used by the 
scientists is a necessary tool for the 
masses of the people if we are at all 
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THE FUTURE OF HIGH-SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


T. A. NELSON 
In the Journal of Chemical Education 


interested in perpetuating our civ- 
ilization. 

The high schools at. becoming 
less concerned about the content to 
be covered and the courses to be 
taken, and more concerned in meet- 
ing the needs of students and de- 
veloping in them the attitudes that 
make for a better life. 

If we accept youth’s needs as the 
basis for education, no particular 
content will be favored in the cur- 
riculum. Content of some kind 
must be used, it is true, and science 
is in a position to meet many 
needs in a most satisfactory way. 
The implications for the value of 
science in education ate more num- 
erous than ever before. Educators 
are thinking in terms of unified 
science courses and a continuous 
science sequence for the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. The present movement 
was preceded by the organization of 
biology and general science. Today 
courses in fused physical science 
are being organized. 

There is also a rapid revision of 
science textbooks. Those that have 
appeared in the last two years reveal 
a wholly new viewpoint. One finds 
the authors emphasizing practical 
applications of chemistry; appre- 
ciation of the great service of 
chemistry to mankind; ability to 
think creatively in the field of 
chemistry; the development of 
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scientific attitudes and scientific 
methods of attacking and solving 
problems; ability to control and 
understand our environment; etc. 

The new textbooks will not as- 
sure different chemistry courses in 
our high schools. No course will be 
any better than the teacher who 
teaches it. The problem is not con- 
fined to textbook revision but ap- 
plies in far greater measure to 
teacher education. 

A variety of courses in chemistry 
and physical science have been or- 
ganized in our high schools for 
the benefit of students who will not 
seek higher education. One finds: 
applied chemistry; household chem- 
istry; descriptive chemistry; chem- 
istry in use; functional chemistry; 
everyday chemistry; consumer chem- 
istry; senior science; consumer 
science; physical science; and the 
like. 

Inability to adapt technical 
courses to certain groups of stu- 
dents has undoubtedly motivated 
the organization of these new 
courses. There is a clear trend to- 
ward fused physical science 
courses for noncollege students. 
Such courses are usually added to 
the science offering of large high 


schools, but in the smaller schools 
they are tending to replace physics 
and chemistry. 

The continuous science program 
that is being considered by science 
supervisors in the public schools 
calls for elementary science in 
grades one to six and a three-year 
general science program for grades 
seven, eight, and nine. In the high 
school, general biology will be 
taught in the tenth year and general 
physical science in the eleventh. 
This program would terminate the 
science education of the noncollege 
student. College preparatory students 
may have the choice, after the tenth 
year, of electing physics and chem- 
istry in grades eleven and twelve, or 
electing physical science in grade 
eleven and either physics or chem- 
istry in grade twelve. Such a pro- 
gtam attempts to delay speciali- 
zation in any one specific science 
until a broad background in the 
general field of science has been 
attained. This is in keeping with 
the desire to present the field of 
science as a well-organized whole. 
Should the public schools adopt a 
continuous science program, courses 
in specialized chemistry have a 
doubtful future. 


T. A. Nelson teaches chemistry in the Decatur, 

Illinois, High School. Reported from the Journal 

of Chemical Education, XVIII (March, 1941), 
143-44, 
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HE assumption in much discus- 
sion of language matters is that 
there are two forms of language 
practices—correct forms and mis- 
takes. The mistakes are generally 
thought to be corrupt forms derived 
by carelessness from the correct 
ones. From this point of view the 
obligation of the schools is thought 
to be clear and simple: the schools 
should root out the errors and culti- 
vate the language uses that are cor- 
rect according to the rules. 

But an analysis of published 
studies of “language errors’ reveals 
three interesting facts: (1) the same 
classes of errors appear with the 
same frequency in all the studies, 
no matter in which section of the 
country they Lave been made; (2) 
the same error items turn up in 
about the same proportions in every 
gtade throughout the elementary 
school, the high school, and the 
college; and (3) in some cases the 
errors actually increase in number 
and proportion after teachers have 
made an attack on them. 

This persistence of the same 
errors throughout the grades, the 
high school, and the college occurs 
in spite of the fact that in the high- 
school English classes more time is 
being spent on grammar and usage 
than on any other single phase of 
instruction. One is thus forced to 
the conclusion that teaching efforts 
directed toward the elimination of 
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THE GRAMMAR OF AMERICAN ENGLISH IN A 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


CHARLES C. FRIES 
In the English Journal 


these errors are largely ineffective 
and futile. 

In these teaching efforts, the for- 
mal study of grammar has at times 
been exceedingly prominent; fre- 
quently it has been abandoned as 
useless. The Experience Curriculum 
practically eliminated it because 
“scientific investigations have failed 
to show the effectiveness of gram- 
mar in the elimination of usage 
errors.” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the studies we have of the 
“effectiveness” of grammar apply 
only to the type of grammar that 
has been tried in the schools. That 
grammar has been either the logical 
analysis of sentences—usually by 
diagramming—or it has been a 
learning of rules and definitions 
which were assumed to be the mea- 
sures of correct usage. The study of 
the real grammar of present-day 
American English has never yet been 
tried in the schools. 

What do I mean by grammar? I 
mean the formal structure of a lan- 
guage—the devices or methods it 
employs in its use of words in com- 
bination. Present-day American 
English uses three devices: (1) the 
forms of words; (2) function 


words; and (3) word order. 

In the sentence “The man killed 
the bear” both the facts that there 
was but one man and that the 
action occurred in past time are in- 
dicated by the forms of the words 
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man as opposed to men, and killed 
as opposed to &il/s. In the sentence 
“The men will kill the bear” the 
future time is indicated not by a 
form of the word &i// but by the 
function word will. The difference 
between the sentences “The man 
killed the bear” and “The bear 
killed the man” is expressed, not by 
the use of word forms, nor of func- 
tion words, but of word order. Word 
order is a grammatical device used 
to show grammatical relationship 
just as definitely as word forms. 

In Old English of a thousand 
years ago the forms of words or 
inflections were practically the sole 
grammatical device, as they were in 
Latin. The most significant fact 
concerning English grammar is the 
gradual displacing of the device of 
inflections or forms by the use of 
two other devices—function words 
and word order. 

With these three grammatical de- 
vices, any one of which would be 
sufficient for all grammatical pur- 
poses, there have arisen many situa- 
tions in which two of the three types 
overlap and thus compete. 

The force of the word-order 
pattern can be appreciated by an ex- 
ample: “Him and me struck the 
man.” It would probably never 
occur to any of you to interpret 
this sentence in accord with the in- 
flections or word forms as would 


have been done before 1400—i.e., 
with man as subject of the sentence 
and him and me as objects. 

Our language has been and is 
constantly changing, but these 
changes do not come from the 
practices of the uneducated or 
foreigners in our midst; and, more 
important, the direction of these 
changes is not affected by the efforts 
of school teachers and grammarians. 
The experience of at least 200 years 
shows that we cannot hope by teach- 
ing to change the practices of a lan- 
guage; we can only help our stu- 
dents to understand what those 
practices are. Grammars with their 
rules that are in part the rules of 
Latin grammar and in part the re- 
sults of “reason’’ have not and can- 
not provide the tools of an effective 
language-teaching program. It is 
impossible to train the pupil in all 
the specific language items he will 
use throughout life. To be effective, 
a language program must prepare 
the pupil for independent growth, 
and the only means of accomplish- 
ing that end is to make him an in- 
telligent observer of language usage. 
To this end he must become familiar 
with the three types of devices which 
our language uses to indicate gram- 
matical ideas. It is on an American 
English grammar in this new form 
that the hope of a workable program 
of English language teaching rests. 


" Charles C. Fries is Professor of English at the 
University of Michigan. Reported from the 
English Journal, XXX (March, 1941), 196-203. 
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J Vew MEXICO, like most states, 
has many rules and regulations for 
the purpose of making school bus 
transportation safe. But the real key 
to safety lies in having the right 
kind of driver as well as the right 
kind of equipment. 

In recognition of the value of 
specialized training for bus drivers, 
an institute was held at Silver City 
in July, 1940, attended by 28 driv- 
ers. For a week these men studied 
the problems involved in the safe 
operation of school buses. This 
year, in addition, to their regular 
duties, they are devoting part of 
their time to teaching other bus 
drivers what they learned at the 
institute. By following this pro- 
cedure, it is hoped that in a few 
years we will have a group of bus 
drivers who are specially trained for 
their work. The institute is the first 
in the country to embrace an entire 
state, and it set up uniform safety 
practices that will reach every driver 
of a school bus in New Mexico. 
The course is part of the safety pro- 
gram of New Mexico State Teach- 
ers College, and is under the direc- 
tion of the writer. 

The following topics were studied 
during the week’s work: 

Much time was spent in discuss- 
ing why it is absolutely essential to 
form sound driving habits if we 
are to be safe drivers. Our bus 
drivers might know the traffic laws 
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SCHOOL FOR BUS DRIVERS 


E. L. MARTIN 
In Safety Education 


and all the bus rules and regulations 
and still not be safe drivers. 

One reason accidents occur is that 
drivers do not have a clear under- 
standing of what the result will be . 
if they violate sound driving prac- 
tice. The drivers at the institute 
considered what habits they wanted 
to adopt and substitute for their for- 
mer ones. The study was based 
on the pamphlet Sound Driving 
Practices published by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. The 
county organizations have purchased 
their own books and seen that each 
driver is supplied with a copy. 

The safety education department 
of New Mexico State Teachers Col- { 
lege has also produced two pamph- 
lets: The first, A Manual for School 
Bus Drivers, is adapted to the driv- 
ets attending the institute and is in- 
tended to assist them in leading 
group discussion. The second, A 
Workbook for School Bus Drivers, 
is intended for individual study of 
sound driving practices and the 
school bus regulations. Before the 
end of the current school year, all 
bus drivers will take the A.A.A.’s 
standardized test covering Sound 
Driving Practices. 

The men attending the institute 
were much interested in the qualifi- 
cations of school bus drivers, and 
drew up a set of standards organ- 
ized on a very high plane. Construc- 
tion standards for school buses were 
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also discussed and the reasons for 
various items in the New Mexico 
code were explained. Thus the driv- 
ers went home prepared to explain 
to other drivers in their counties 
why certain requirements were in- 
cluded in the “Specifications for 
School Buses.” 

Every school bus driver should 
be familiar with first aid and few 
drivers in New Mexico have had an 
opportunity to study it. Prelimin- 
ary instruction was given at the in- 
stitute, and methods were outlined 
whereby the drivers could organize 
in groups in their home communities 
and take a regular first-aid course. 

The physical testing equipment of 
the A.A.A. was available and a 
study was made of the reasons for 
giving physical driving tests. The 
failings most common to drivers 
were discussed along with the com- 
pensations a driver might use. At 
the close of the week, skill tests 
were given each driver. Tests were 
chosen which the drivers felt every 
bus operator should be able to pass. 

Each driver attending the insti- 
tute was awarded a certificate of ef- 
ficiency. In this way 28 drivers 
were placed in 22 counties to carry 
on the safety work begun at the in- 
stitute. They will have charge of 
county bus meetings and group 
gatherings where safety practices 
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will be discussed by all the drivers. 

One outgrowth of the institute 
was a state organization to promote 
safety. During the October meet- 
ing of the New Mexico Education 
Association a meeting for bus driv- 
ers was held. Three hundred oper- 
ators attended and organized a 
state bus drivers’ association with 
the promotion of safety as its main 
objective. 

The institute will be repeated in 
1941 with advanced work for those 
who attended in 1940. We expect to 
hold at least two one-week sessions 
for drivers who have not previously 
attended. Already more than 100 
drivers have applied. 

In addition, the college will 
assist the county bus drivers’ asso- 
ciations with their meetings during 
the school year. One-day meetings 
for skill tests have been arranged 
at several points, thus making the 
college’s testing equipment avail- 
able to a large number of drivers. 

At present New Mexico has 
1,003 school bus drivers. An amaz- 
ing development has taken place 
in this field. Safe pupil transporta- 
tion depends on how well indi- 
vidual bus drivers assume their 
responsibilities. In school bus trans- 
portation, as elsewhere, “accidents 
are caused; they do not just 
happen.” 


E. L. Martin is head of the Safety Education De- 

partment, New Mexico State Teachers College, 

Silver City, New Mexico. Reported from Safety 
Education, XX (March, 1941), 294-95, 336. 
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CAN HIGH SCHOOLS BE “FRIENDLY” IN THE 
CLASSROOM? 


L. W. CROWELL 
In the High School Journal 


ak HAVE known many students 
who were unhappy in their school 
work. To them the teachers seemed 
harsh, unfriendly; their work hard 
and unreasonable. They came to 
school unwillingly and resisted al- 
most everything the school and 
teachers tried to do for them. I 
have also known many teachers 
pretty close to a nervous breaking 
point, simply because they could not 
establish friendly relationships with 
their classes and were obliged to re- 
sort to harsh measures to maintain 
“discipline.” 

Recently I tried two simple ex- 
periments—I do not claim anything 
for them scientifically—that seemed 
to me interesting for those of us 
who are studying this matter of 
friendliness in school relationships. 
In the first experiment I copied ten 
fairly difficult examples on the board 
before the class entered. As soon as 
the students were properly seated I 
told them I wanted them to do the 
work on the board. Then, without 
doing anything to establish the 
proper atmosphere, I left the room 
for a short period—about five min- 
utes. I then quickly entered the 
room and found, as I had expected, 
many of the children idle, talking 
to each other, discussing the work, 
and so forth. I immediately jumped 
all over them, saying quite a few of 
the things a teacher can say to a class 
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which will create nervous strain and 
tension rather than friendliness. 
After that they worked the examples. 
I had the papers collected and per- 
sonally graded them carefully. The 
class average was around 65 in 
spite of the fact that it was work on 
which they could have averaged 
much better. 

Remember that average of 65. The 
next week, when this first experience 
had been more or less forgotten, I 
met this same class as they entered 
the room with as cheerful and friend- 
ly a manner as possible. Together 
we recalled some school events that 
were pleasant. I then asked them if 
today they would like to do a cer- 
tain type of work for the lesson. 
They agreed, and I wrote up ten ex- 
amples almost exactly like the ten 
of the previous week, did some brief 
explaining, helping, and encourag- 
ing. When the papers were collected 
and graded this time the class aver- 
age was 80. Quite an improvement 
from the week before! Yet I know 
of no reason for it unless the friend- 
ly atmosphere stimulated better 
work. 

I next tried an experiment in 
honesty, where I believed that 


friendliness would help. I presented 
some work to another class that was 
too hard for them at the time be- 
ing, the papers to be handed in for 
an important grade. 
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gtaded the papers myself but put 
no marks on them. The next day I 
gave each student his own paper, 
quarreled with them some for being 
lazy and not doing their work prop- 
erly, then ended by threatening 
several failures. Each student was 
to grade his own paper. Then, 
without appearing to observe them 
very closely, I gave the answers. 
Will you be surprised when I say 
that over half of the class did not 
have the moral courage, at least 
temporarily, to resist cheating? 

The following week I repeated 
the process, but under exactly oppoy 
site conditions, and after a short but 
friendly talk on honesty. This time 
only one student failed to grade his 
paper properly. In these two in- 
stances friendly relations paid divi- 
dends. 

Those are my two group examples 
where friendliness was worth while. 
Doubtless other teachers could add 
many more. But we are told that 
we must teach individuals—not 
pupils, or something like that. Some- 
times we lost sight of this. Let me 
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tell you of an instance that reflects 
no credit to myself. Last year I 
was teaching an older boy in ad- 
vanced high-school algebra. He was 
not interested and had practically no 
groundwork for the course, so the 
going was hard and soon he was 
failing. This experience was re- 
peated in his other subjects and he 
became a problem to the school. I 
was in the school office one day 
and happened to hear him talking 
to my principal. As long as I have 
been teaching I have never had a 
boy talk as badly to me as this boy 
talked to the principal. I think I 
would have undoubtedly sent him 
home for good. The principal 
didn’t. A week later I happened to 
drop into his private office after 
school hours. The boy and the 
principal were in there—working 
algebra. I had not gone the extra 
mile along the friendly road, but he 
had, and in all probability helped 
the boy during a critical period in 
his life. My whole-hearted admira- 
tion and respect went out to the 
principal. 


L. W. Crowell teaches in the Reynolds High School, 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Reported from 


the High School Journal, XXIV (March, 1941), 
129-30. 


4T Atlantic City during the AASA meetings Arthur 
Fletcher of Newark, N. J., demonstrated the Newark School 
News record—a pressing of a message to more than 2500 
Newark teachers by the superintendent. A 15-minute mes- 


sage can be pressed for less than half the cost of a printed 


bulletin. 
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Our readaptation of plane 
geometry contemplated no change 
in end results. Our purpose was to 
secure better pupil insight into an 
appreciation of how geometry con- 
tributes to his life purposes. The 
conventional course had failed to 
elicit the full interest and response 
essential to vital learning, yet this 
most perfect of all sciences has a 
high functional potential for all 
youngsters. Accordingly, we sought 
means of pointing our teaching to- 
ward useful thinking patterns. If 
geometry is essentially a method of 
thought and its chief contribution 
is to implement sound thinking, 
situations need to be created in 
which the transfer will occur. For 
the process is not automatic; the 
teacher must set the stage. 

Modern educational theory in- 
creasingly stresses the goal of clear 
thinking. Mathematicians have no 
patent on the process, but they do 
have a direct and important con- 
tribution to make. We know that 
the pupil does not think scien- 
tifically, mathematically, socially— 
he thinks well or he thinks badly, 
and all his experiences contribute to 
that end. In the unique rigor of geo- 
metric proof the scientific method 
attains its purest type. Careful 
definition, exact expression, pre- 
cise conclusions, relevancy, proof 
beyond a reasonable doubt—these 
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A REORGANIZATION OF GEOMETRY FOR 
CARRYOVER 


Haro_p D. ATEN 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


are the peculiar outcomes of the 
teaching of geometry. Deductive 
thinking absorbs two propositions 
in the thinking machine and 
gtinds out a new truth. Induction 
aids the process by appraising like 
and unlike elements in different 
things. Call the result correct 
thinking, scientific thinking, auton- 
omous thought, or what-not—they 
all refer to the same ability, an 
ability that cuts across all subject 
fields, yet possesses a common core 
which may be made to transfer into 
those situations in which the learner 
can identify the like elements in- 
volved. 

Our experimental classes _ re- 
sponded with gratifying zeal to 
the challenge of tying in their ex- 
periences in geometry with what 
they hoped to become and what so- 
ciety expected them to become. 
The teacher-pupil planned organ- 
ization was carried along infor- 
mally, with changes when the need 
was felt. The classes agreed that it 
was a privilege to learn to think 
clearly, and a new interest was 
awakened. We kept two considera- 
tions constantly to the fore: the 
pupil was to be permitted to dis- 
cover all that he could under dis- 
creet guidance, and the geometry 
learned was to be immediately 
applied to nongeometric situations. 

After a time, there began to ap- 
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pear a guiding principle for reor- 
ganization. We supplanted the 
orthodox “What is the form?” and 
“How does it grow from the basic 
assumptions?” with “How does it 
contribute to straight thinking?” 
Units were built around the think- 
ing process. The pattern of logical 
thought displaced the pattern of 
spatial concepts. None of the the- 
orems was lost in this process; the 
sequence was readapted on a bet- 
ter psychological basis. The rear- 
rangement was complete enough so 
that pupils who secured texts for 
themselves had trouble in finding 
the place and soon discarded them. 

Two years’ tryout has confirmed 
the following changes: 

1. The displacement of super- 
position proofs. 

2. The discovery of assumptions 
and theorems by pupils from as- 
signed data. 

3. The discovery of proof by the 
students, with a few appropriate 
models and flexible suggestions. 

4. The assignment of originals 
without a “to-prove,” the pupil to 
find and prove what he can from 
the given data. 

5. The organization of units 
about specific aspects of thinking. 

6. Paralleling the theorems with 
life situations using the same prin- 
ciples. 

7. The evaluation of the learn- 
ing in nongeometric as well as geo- 
metric situations. 

8. The introduction and use of 
inductive proof. 


9. The use of notebooks in lieu 
of a text. 

10. The evolution of figures 
with proof. 

We listed 60 or 70 mental abil- 
ities ordinarily thought of as char- 
acterizing one who thinks clearly. 
These were allocated to the 11 units 
of the course, according to the spe- 
cific objectives. Parallel tests were 
then devised to record the accom- 
plishment of the pupil in the mas- 
tery of each unit, both as to the 
use of the geometric principles in- 
cluded, and as to the facility with 
which the new proficiency carries 
over into analogous life situations. 
The general scope of the latter type 
of test will appear from the follow- 
ing situations which were set up for 
scoring and interpretation: 

1. Find hidden assumptions in 
an argument. 

2. Classify types of thinking. 

3. Distinguish given data and 
conclusion. 

4. Check key words needing 
definition. 

5. Determine the relevance of 
evidence to conclusion. 

6. Find implications of given 
data. 

7. Determine fulfilment of the 
law of identity and the law of 
causality. 

8. Identify omitted relevant fac- 
tors in argument. 

9. Match general principle with 
specific instance. 

10. Find the starting point of 
proof. 
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11. Recognize all possibilities in 
indirect proof. 

12. Recognize appropriate elim- 
ination by contradiction and by 
exhaustion in indirect proof. 

13. Recognize inadequate samp- 
ling. 
14. Recognize false analogy. 

15. Determine the fulfilment of 
necessary and sufficient conditions 
in proof. 

16. Identify the more common 
fallacies in argument. 

A noteworthy result of the re- 
organized course has been the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of the students. 
There is also evidence of better 
accomplishment, especially from 
pupils whom we generally find 
rather slow in this work. The 
method is undoubtedly doing some- 
thing for them. It may well be that 
the flexibility of assignments, and 
the incorporation of some material 
familiar to them, permits these 
pupils to find a sense of accomp- 
lishment, as a springboard to greater 
things. It is at least reassuring 
to find groups studying geometry at 
this age and enjoying it, eager to 
explain or hear an original proof. 

We cannot know how vitally the 
truths we impart will enter into the 
lives of these pupils. We do know, 
however, that mathematical think- 
ing will play a real part in their 
individual lives and in the evolution 
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of the social organization of which 
they form a part. 

For many pupils this course will 
be the last contact with formal 
mathematics. We hope that we 
have increased their ability to 
make decisions wisely and im- 
pelled them to grasp, and to hold 
fast, that which can be demon- 
strated as true beyond a reasonable 
doubt. And though it may not 
show in the paycheck, it is some- 
thing to know that the customers 
are satisfied. One boy wrote: 

“I enrolled in this course merely 
to meet the college-entrance re- 
quirements. . . . Now I wish that 
I could study geometry all the rest 
of the time I am in high school.” 
This 15-year-old youngster entered 
the course with little interest or 
ability in mathematics. Early in the 
course he tried to explain a postu- 
late with a highly-prized “picture” 
of one. His IQ of 98 placed him in 
the third quartile of our tenth-grade 
experimental group. He kept a de- 
tailed notebook of theorems and 
daily assignments, written up in 
his own words. At the end of the 
year he confided that he had never 
seen inside a geometry text. He 
took the Cooperative Plane Geom- 
etry Test, Revised Series Form Q, of 
the American Council of Education 
with a score about 40 percent above 
the national average. 


Harold D. Aten teaches mathematics in Uni- 

versity High School, Oakland, California. Reported 

from the Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (April, 
1941), 151-54. 
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COLLEGE CREDITS EARNED BEFORE HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 


JOHN A. ANDERSON 
In the School Review 


VW HAT happens when high- 
school pupils take college work? 


How well do they suceed? Does 
the fact of high-school graduation 
have significance in predicting suc- 
cess in college work? How well 
does the “terminal’’ student do in 
comparison with the college-prepar- 
atory student? What is the attitude 
of the universities toward these 
credits? 

Answers to these questions are 
important in curriculum organiza- 
tion and guidance in any institution 
which houses the last two years of 
high school and the first two years 
of college in one plant. There are 
two classes of students whose high- 
school programs in the senior year 
offer room for electives on the col- 
lege level. First, bright pupils. 
Second, average or below-average 
students who have to take one or 
two extra semesters to complete 
high-school requirements but whose 
final twelfth-grade semester may 
offer room for thirteenth-grade elec- 
tives of a terminal nature. 

During the first four years of its 
existence, Pasadena Junior College, 
maintained a rigid classification of 
students in two groups: “recom- 
mended” and “not recommended,” 
based on the pattern and quality of 
work done in grades nine to twelve. 
No nonrecommended student was 
allowed to take any course of certi- 


fication grade and no student who 
had not completed requirements for 
the high-school diploma was per- 
mitted to take thirteenth-grade work. 
It became increasingly evident that 
these restrictions were interfering 
with curriculum organization and 
the guidance program. The first 
one, which was having the more 
serious effect of discouraging the 
nonrecommended student, was final- 
ly disposed of by classifying the 
course rather than the student, 
through a system of prerequisites, 
and by allowing nonrecommended 
students to proceed in a diploma 
course in fields in which he had 
shown promise. 

The success of this move sug- 
gested that there was also no ade- 
quate educational reason why the 
twelfth-grade student should not be 
permitted to take thirteenth-grade 
work. Accordingly we proceeded to 
give him that privilege. Our experi- 
ence with high-school students in 
college courses now covers several 
years, and seems to indicate that the 
mere fact of high-school graduation 
has nothing to do with success in 
college. 

A recent examination of the 
records of 4,876 college students 
disclosed that 700 of them had 
taken one or more college courses 
during their twelfth grade. These 
courses were of three types: certifi- 
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cate (university) courses; condi- 
tional certificate courses which give 
diploma (“terminal”) credit for 
any passing mark and certificate 
(university) credit for marks of 
A and B; and diploma courses 
which give “terminal” credit only. 
Marks of A give 3 points per unit; 
B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, no 
points; E and F, minus 1 point. 

The grade-point average of all 
students in certificate courses was 
1.68, which, viewed from any angle, 
seems to establish the success of such 
students. The success of students in 
conditional certificate courses is 21 
percent lower, but the grade points 
still average a strong C+. The suc- 
cess of students taking diploma 
courses is lowest of all. An influ- 
encing factor here is undoubtedly 
the predominance in this group of 
students of limited scholastic ability 
who have failed in previous high- 
school work and are filling out their 
programs with the only thirteenth- 
gtade courses open to them. 

The data support this conclusion 
when classified by semesters: 12-1, 
12-2, 12-3, and 12-4—the last two 
abbreviations indicating that the 
student took one or more extra se- 
mesters to complete the twelfth- 
gtade graduation requirements. The 


California, Junior College. 
School Review, XLIX (April, 1941), 278-83. 


12-3 and 12-4 students in terminal 
courses appear to be the only groups 
making less than average achieve- 
ment. Possibly, in these thirteenth- 
grade courses, in which there are no 
subject prerequisites, the same fac- 
tors were again in operation which 
caused these students to fail to get 
their high-school diplomas on time. 

University admission officers prop- 
etly look with question on college 
credits earned by high-school stu- 
dents. However, Pasadena Junior 
College has encountered little diffi- 
culty in getting these credits ac- 
cepted when a clear case could be 
made out for the advisability of 
allowing these students to take col- 
lege work in advance of high-school 
graduation. University authorities 
have been quick to recognize the 
unique opportunity inherent in the 
6-4-4 type of organization to do the 
educationally advisable thing for the 
successful high-school student who 
has clearly demonstrated, by his 
previous success, his capacity to be- 
gin some of his college work in the 
closing semesters of his high-school 
course. The reports in our records 
office on the subsequent university 
careers of young persons who have 
had this experience show a high 
normal degree of success. 


| John A. Anderson is Dean of Records at Pasadena, 


Reported from 
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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE 


In the 19th Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators 


Wh can no longer overlook the 
fact that family life in America 
needs the sympathetic help of edu- 
cation. 

But what can the superintendent 
and his staff do? First, they should 
review the home and family prob- 
lems of our American culture, par- 
ticularly those of their own com- 
munities. Second, they should ex- 
amine what the schools and other 
social agencies are doing to help al- 
leviate social problems and improve 
conditions. Finally, in cooperation 
with parents, teachers, religious 
leaders, social workers, and other 
interested persons, they should 
formulate and put into operation 
a program including measures de- 
signed to increase cooperation of 
homes and schools; readjustments 
of the instructional technics and 
administrative methods which affect 
family life adversely; learning ex- 
periences necessary to make the 
school’s contribution to family life 
more complete and effective. 

The following statements merely 
indicate the general point of view 
set forth in this volume which grew 
out of the discussions of the Year- 
book Commission. 

1. The interests that center about 
family life deserve and need the 
same attention that education at- 
tempts to give to other major hu- 
man values. The family in the 
modern world cannot be expected to 
flourish unless those directing in- 


struction in the child’s formative 
period appreciate and emphasize 
the significance of the home. 

2. Family life has been changed 
and is being changed by present-day 
conditions, but the home is now, as 
always, one of the major institu- 
tions of human society. 

3. The values of family life are 
subject to change because they 
arise out of the experiences of in- 
dividuals whose social background 
is in process of change. 

4. These values are determined 
by the experiences of men, women, 
and children living together in the 
intimacy of day-by-day contacts 
under conditions of varying eco- 
nomic and social situations. The 
common elements do not efface the 
peculiarities of individual house- 
holds and the unique personalities 
that compose them. 

5. The weakened influence of 
many homes does not indicate that 
efforts for the conservation of the 
family must necessarily reinstate 
earlier domestic characteristics. 

6. The values of family life are 
not automatically provided by the 
mere continuity or strength of fam- 
ily relationships. Because of its in- 
timacy, privacy, and emotional 
meaning, family life has possible 
hazards. Society must seek to in- 
crease the wholesome influences of 
family life and to lessen the po- 
tential risks. 

7. The important position of the 
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school and the power it possesses 
to influence children and youth 
during their growth period bring a 
responsibility for deliberate educa- 
tional effort to conserve the home. 

8. A program of education for 
family life can never be sufficient 
that contents itself with merely 
adding specific, formal instruction 
to the present curriculum. There is 
a need for utilizing the findings of 
science as they are related to child 
welfare and parental functioning. 
The school may become an effective 
support of the family in part by 
distributing the information and 
insight that science, especially biol- 
ogy and medicine, offers both par- 
ent and teacher as a means of under- 
standing and safeguarding child- 
hood, parenthood, and marital re- 
lationships. 

9. The program of the school 
cannot safely be selfcontained; it 
cannot be planned solely by edu- 
cators and imposed on the child or 
parent; but it must in part draw 
from the experiences as well as en- 
list the support of family life. In 
order to accomplish this, there 
must be a willingness to value the 
contribution of the parent to the 
intellectual development of the 
child, and not merely an eagerness 
to win the parents’ support so that 
the school may impose its self- 
chosen program on the pupil. 

At this point are presented a 
number of general recommenda- 
tions. The specific procedures for 
Carrying these into action will in- 
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volve judicious adjustment to local 
conditions. 

1. It should become standard 
practice for those given the author- 
ity to formulate the school pro- 
grams and school curriculums to 
use pediatricians and child guidance 
specialists in an advisory capacity 
when these programs are for- 
mulated. The purpose of such coop- 
eration would be to eliminate need- 
less physical and emotional strain 
in classroom practices and in the 
length and distribution of the 
school day, and also to recognize 
the home and community differ- 
ences to which the school program 
should adapt itself. 

2. There should be more genu- 
ine conferences between parents 
and teachers than are common at 
present. This means a reciprocal 
relationship, rather than merely in- 
viting parents to support the school 
so that its program may be carried 
on more efficiently and smoothly. 
On the contrary, parents should be 
encouraged not only to have a close 
and understanding contact with 
the schools but to feel that sugges- 
tions will be welcomed and con- 
sidered. 

3. Instruction for family life 
should be both woven into the gen- 
eral content of the curriculum and 
recognized in specific courses es- 
pecially in junior high school, 
senior high school, and college. 
The content of such instruction 
should be adapted to the interests 
of the child at the period, but also 
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should be forward-looking so that 
it may influence later activities and 
attitudes. 

4. In the carrying on of school 
programs, constant effort should 
be made to use sources from which 
the students can gain insight and 
become familiar with genuine fam- 
ily problems. Constructive  in- 
terpretation should include child 
care, finances, and other types of 
family interest naturally appearing 
in any course on family relation- 
ships. The child should be led to 
study such problems in a family 
setting rather than in a laboratory. 

5. In specific instruction in fam- 
ily relationship, preparation for 
marriage should be increasingly 
emphasized as the age level ad- 
vances. Instead of “sex education” 
there should be a program related 
to marriage and family life, and 
family values should be used to 
motivate sex conduct, especially 
during adolescence. 

6. The schools must recognize 
and attempt to meet by special in- 
struction the needs of adults facing 
the responsibilities of marital and 
parenthood experience, who desire 
an understanding of the normal 
problems of family relationships, 
and who need to know the te- 
sources of their community and of 
science when more serious prob- 
lems arise. 


7. An attempt should be made to 
impress upon those responsible for 
directing professional preparation 
that special attention is needed to 
instruction in marriage and family 
interests so that doctors, nurses, 
ministers, and lawyers, as well as 
teachers, may be better prepared to 
recognize the significance of do- 
mestic problems and be better 
equipped as they carry on their 
professional activities to contribute 
their part to the prevention, relief, 
or solution of various types of 
domestic difficulties. 

8. The support the school can 
bring to the family must come 
chiefly from its continuous recog- 
nition of family life, both in its 
attitudes and in its suggestions. It is 
doubtful that teachers can be ex- 
pected to show regard for domestic 
values in their teaching if they are 
arbitrarily dismissed or otherwise 
penalized when they marry. 

9. The day is at hand when 
America should face the possibility 
of improving home life through the 
educational program. Serious atten- 
tion needs to be given to the effect 
on families of social and economic 
changes. Race suicide cannot be 
ignored, In times of peace as well 
as in emergencies, the morale of the 
nation is nurtured by family life. 
Schools must help parents to solve 
these vital problems. 


Reported from Education for Family Life, the 19th 
Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington: The Association, 


1941. Pp. 160-63. 
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SCIENCE TEACHING AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


RoBEeRT H. WoopworTH 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


= is enough inquiry about 
the work in science at Bennington 
College to make a statement worth- 
while. This report deals with the 
question most often raised and con- 
cerns primarily the teaching of in- 
troductory science. 

In all science teaching at Ben- 
nington the belief predominates that 
this teaching must be educational 
rather than merely imparting tech- 
nicalities or training for a job. Ma- 
terial is adapted to individual needs 
and capacities and so planned as to 
give direction toward a continuous 
development of power. All instruc- 
tion is pervaded with the conviction 
that mastery of laborious technique, 
while often necessary, is less impor- 
tant than the attempt to approach 
the truth easily and completely. The 
replacement of what claims to be 
the absolute by probability and the 
endeavor to measure probability are 
common practices. A thorough 
criticism of the foundations of sci- 
ence is made. 

The attitude of the instructor 
toward the student is primarily one 
of friendly understanding. How- 
ever, contrary to popular belief, self- 
expression is not necessarily en- 
couraged more than selfrestraint. 

This college is small enough so 
that it is mot necessary to depart- 
mentalize the science work. Instead 
of separate introductory courses in 
the several sciences, students who 
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plan to continue in science are 
offered a single unit called science 
workshop. The content is designed 
to acquaint the student with main 
scientific facts and theories, the ex- 
perimental method, and a working 
understanding of the fundamental 
concepts of physics, chemistry, and 
biology. This serves as a prepara- 
tion for project work. Science work- 
shop occupies half the student's 
freshman program—a minimum of 
20 hours a week including class- 
room, laboratory, and study time. 
Physics and chemistry are the sub- 
ject matter for the first semester and 
divide the second semester with 
biology. 

The biological part of workshop 
differs from traditional introductory 
courses. Our students are more in- 
terested in the physiological ap- 
proach. Incidentally, most of them 
have studied biology in high school 
and we do not find it advisable to 
repeat introductory biology. More- 
over, the taxonomic and morpho- 
logical concepts of biology will be 
explored in detail in advanced study. 
It has been found more satisfactory 
to offer what is called the proto- 
plasm course in biology workshop. 

This course points to an analysis 
of protoplasmic systems and their 
products, using the physical and 
chemical principles studied in the 
other parts of workshop. The latter 
material gains emphasis by this ap- 
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plication, with the added advantage 
that the information is used while 
it is fresh in the student’s experience 
without the necessity for review. 
This course is somewhat similar to 
the college course known as general 
physiology, but there is much indi- 
vidual laboratory study and the ma- 
terial is planned to include con- 
siderable structural detail along 
with the functional, so the student 
will get a comprehensive picture. 

Every effort is made to treat each 
subject as a functional whole rather 
than as a separate principle of a 
certain department of science. In 
order to emphasize the interdepen- 
dence of the several sciences, appli- 
cation of material being discussed 
is made to other fields at every op- 
portunity. Subject matter is often 
arranged to this end. For example: 
physics of sound and the physiology 
of the ear; physical, chemical, and 
biological aspects of surface phe- 
nomena; electro-statics and colloidal 
behavior; etc. 

Class meetings are devoted, not to 
lecture, but to discussion of infor- 
mation already studied in texts and 
reference books, and to its applica- 
tion in experimental work. Our 
main concern is how to get infor- 
mation, how to evaluate it, and how 
to use it. Instead of requiring stu- 
dents to do standard laboratory ex- 
periments we often make a group 
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attack on some large problem, each 
student designing and carrying out 
an experiment to test a single phase 
of the subject being explored. At 
the next meeting all results are pre- 
sented, errors discussed, and the 
several experiments fitted into a gen- 
eral expression. 

This workshop arrangement is 
the foundation for an individual 
project which occupies at least one- 
fourth of the student’s time during 
the following three years. To gain 
promotion from the junior division 
—the first two years—to the senior 
division—the last two—the student 
must demonstrate in his sophomore 
year an ability to do sustained in- 
dependent work. 

Some of the student attitudes we 
aim to encourage are: a conscious- 
ness of the inertia of superstition 
and ignorance; an awareness of how 
much emotion and purpose accom- 
pany any particular bit of knowl- 
edge; the ability to understand an- 
other’s beliefs without necessarily 
accepting them; the postponement 
of action on impulse until observa- 
tion, information and judgment 
have intervened; a reasonable defi- 
nition of “the truth”; an apprecia- 
tion of the danger involved in being 
satisfied with current abstractions; a 
balanced growth of individuality 
and the power of intelligent self- 
control. 


Robert H. Woodworth is Chairman of the Division 
of Science, Bennington College, Bennington, Ver- 
mont. Reported from the Journal of Higher Edu- 
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on 1913, when the first visiting 
teacher was assigned to our Roches- 
ter, New York, schools, the chal- 
lenging educational topic for dis- 
cussion would probably have been 
“education for all the children of 
all the people.” For most of us, the 
connotation of such a topic would 
have been the open school door 
with “Come in; stay if you can” 
over it. 

* Today we know that the school’s 
responsibility requires more than 
throwing a welcome mat before the 
school door. We know that often 
our most careful educational plans 
fail because of some element in the 
child’s life outside the school. We 
know that some learnings are more 
important than others. We know 
that perhaps most important of all 
are the emotional attitudes that 
make up a well-adjusted personality, 
the ability to face reality without 
evasion. 

As a result of our focus on the 
individual child and his growth, 
today’s educational philosophy is 
permeated with mental hygiene. Be- 
havior is an index to the growth of 
the individual personality. It either 
indicates an adjustment in keeping 
with the age of the child or serves 
as a symptom of something amiss. 
Personality changes constantly as the 
result of the related activity of 
body, mind, and environment. All 
past living influences the present 
and charts the course for future per- 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE VISITING TEACHER 


HELEN E. 


WESTON 


sonality development. These con- 
cepts are basic to any visiting teacher 
program. 

Heré are John and Sarah, Dan, 
and Jane who make up her case 
load. John and Sarah Williams are 
unwanted responsibilities ; they have 
always been a hindrance to their 
parents’ pleasure. Victims of emo- 
tional neglect, no legal assistance is 
available for them. Unhappy, dis- 
liking their parents and each other, 
their relationships in school are 
equally unsatisfying. John’s pug- 
nacity wins him no friends and 
Sarah’s uniform response is a nega- 
tive one. 

At eight, Dan is restless and no 
longer paying attention to reading 
and arithmetic. Teacher feels that 
Dan’s failure is a reflection on her 
ability. She is angry that mother 
doesn’t reply to her note asking that 
she come to school. A critically ill 
mother, a series of housekeepers, 
are more important problems for 
Dan than reading and arithmetic. 

Jane was an active participant in 
the kindergarten group but now, in 
the first grade, she sits apart and 
with difficulty is drawn into class- 
room activity. An economically 
threatened home and the bickering 
of anxious parents are too heavy a 
load for small shoulders. 

Help is asked for such children 
when the teacher, principal, or 
parent is blocked by the child’s in- 
ability to use constructively the 
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classroom situation. When the 
visiting teacher accepts a case she 
spends an exploratory period ac- 
cumulating information—from oth- 
ers, from psychological tests, from 
her own observations, from talks 
with the child and his parents. All 
this is essential to a discovery of 
what motivates the troublesome be- 
havior. Out of her training and 
experience she must discover the 
motive and plan a treatment pro- 
gram. 

Using casework techniques the 
visiting teacher makes it possible 
for the child to find acceptance and 
security with her. The child finds a 
friendly interest that does not con- 
fuse him with what he does, that 
likes him despite his behavior, lets 
him be free enough to express his 
ambivalence, and gives him time to 
do it at a regular interview period 
each week. Perhaps he can better 
express his feelings through draw- 
ing, play, or story telling than 
through merely talking about them. 
This is often true of small children. 
As the child fails to force the work- 
er to direct him or take responsi- 
bility for his actions, in the security 
of the relationship he learns to make 
simple decisions and gradually takes 
control of his behavior. As tension 
and pressure is released, he can 
move ahead. 

As the case worker sees specific 
needs, she attempts to supply them. 
John’s and Sarah’s home has always 


been a cold physical shelter offering’ 


no warmth for the soul. So treat- 


ment must provide satisfactions in 
activities and relationships outside 
the home. 

Dan, burdened with a sick moth- 
er, an annoyed teacher, and a series 
of indifferent housekeepers, needs a 
mother-substitute. He finds one in 
the visiting teacher. 

The visiting teacher does not 
presume to have all the answers, but 
she does know that she can help the 
child to see the reality of his situa- 
tion, express his feelings about it, 
and adapt more comfortably to it. 
Where the disturbance is too in- 
volved and protracted, a psychia- 
trist is called in. 

In Rochester our staff consists of 
14 visiting teachers, a director, a 
part-time psychiatrist, and three 
clerical assistants. For those statis- 
tically interested, last year our ele- 
mentary schools had a population of 
27,119. We worked intensively 
with 810 cases. In the interest of 
these children we made 27,301 con- 
tacts and kept careful case records. 
During the same period we worked 
with 2,885 short-time, minor cases. 

The visiting teacher does not rob 
the classroom teacher of some essen- 
tial function. On the contrary, she 
strengthens it. The teacher partici- 
pates in planning the treatment pro- 
gtam for children like John and 
Sarah. In so doing she learns about 
personality problems and much of 
this she incorporates into her hand- 
ling of other children. As she comes 
to understand the factors that moti- 
vate the child’s troublesome behav- 
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ior, her own sense of failure and 
guilt is alleviated. 

Through the visiting teacher pro- 
gtam our teachers have become ac- 
quainted with concepts of mental 
hygiene that, until recently, were 
not provided in their teacher-train- 
ing courses. A willingness to ex- 
plore for the reasons behind misbe- 
havior has superseded accusatory 
branding. The teacher sees how 
often she is the symbol of an adult 
world against whom the child must 
vent his hostility. She is on the 
alert for distress signals, and shows 
greater objectivity when she refers 
the child for study. 

What does the visiting teacher 
cost the taxpayer? We cost Roches- 
ter taxpayers about $40,000 a year 
—but not when we consider the ex- 
tent to which institutionalized mal- 
adjusted adults tax our public and 
private pocketbooks. Since it is 
well established that the maladjusted 
adult began to be that way in child- 
hood, any service that “rescues some 
from the stream” should need no 
defending. There are of course 
those who, unable to put a price 


mately $40 each. 
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tag on helping the individual child, 
place more value on saving the tax 
dollar. 

In affirming the importance of 
the visiting teacher, our Superin- 
tendent, Mr. James M. Spinning 
has said: “If a community has no 
children maladjusted in home or 
school, no children whose security 
is seriously threatened, no potential 
or actual delinquency, it has no need 
of visiting teacher service and has a 
right to throw stones from Dan to 
Beersheba. If all its classroom 
teachers and principals have the 
concentrated time and the very 
special skill to work with problem 
children and with their homes, the 
community has no need to enrich 
its child services, and may take pride 
in saving money for the taxpayer. 
Ours isn’t a bad city as cities go, but 
we do feel that what is on a child's 
mind may be as important as what 
is in it, and that removing untoward 
emotional factors is often the first 
step toward intellectual progress as 
well as toward good citizenship. 
We think we need visiting teach- 


efs. 


Helen E. Weston is Director, Visiting Teacher 

Department, Rochester, New York, Public Schools. 

Reported from an address before the American 

Association of School Administrators, February 25, 
1941, at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


SEVERAL schools in Iowa have established direct tele- 
hone-wire communication between classrooms and the 
omes of shut-in children who may then participate directly 

in classwork. More than 70 sets are in use, costing approxi- 
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HOW TO STUDY A COMMUNITY 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 


In the Teachers College Record 


ar is generally agreed that 


school teachers and administrators 
should know their community. Chil- 
dren are influenced by the com- 
munity, often subtly. Without 
knowledge of the community, the 
teacher has no clue to the effect of 
the community on the personality of 
his pupils. Community knowledge 
also helps in vitalizing teaching and 
in building the curriculum, and it 
is useful in making many admin- 
istrative decisions. 

Fortunately, there are many ways 
of securing information about com- 
munities. A primary source as to 
population is the U. S. census. 
The amount of information avail- 
able depends on the size of the 
community, but the Census Bureau 
will answer detailed questions about 
any community. There is no charge 
if the request can be taken care of 
in a day or less by one clerk. In a 
number of cities local census com- 
mittees have published these data 
in a very detailed form for ex- 
tremely small units, making possible 
a comparison of school neighbor- 
hoods. 

The census gives data as to age 
and sex composition of the popula- 
tion, marital status, color, foreign- 
born, school attendance by ages, 
size of families, income, and many 
other important items. Much of 
this information is available by 
wards in large cities and by separate 


counties in each state, and also for 
urban, rural-farm, and rural-non- 
farm population. 

Data with respect to community 
culture are more difficult to secure. 
The census offers some clues in its 
data on marital status, divorce, in- 
terstate migration, nativity, etc. 
Other sources are local histories, li- 
brary records, newspaper files, and 
interviews with citizens. The heri- 
tage of the racial groups present can 
be studied. Magazine and news- 
paper circulations are suggestive. 
Church attendance and the religious 
denominations present offer other 
insights, as do the local newspapers, 
especially the editorials. This as- 
pect of community study is very 
important from the teacher’s per- 
sonal point of view, since he is ex- 
pected to conform to local mores. 

It is not necessary for teachers 
to gather all these data themselves. 
Somes schools have made local his- 
tory a successful research project, the 
results of which have gone beyond 
the school and stimulated women’s 
clubs and other local groups. Data 
gathered in these ways can be filed 
and made available to new teachers. 
Even the census data can be worked 
up by pupils. 

Much data is available on com- 
munity economic status. The Census 
Bureau made censuses of American 
business, wholesale and retail, in 
1930, 1933, 1935, and 1940. There 
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is a triennial census of manufac- 
turers and a census of agriculture 
twice each decade. Another useful 
source of information is a publica- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce called the Market Data Hand- 
book, of which there have been four 
issues since 1929. 

In addition to federal reports 
those issued by the states are very 
useful. Most states issue annual or 
biennial reviews of the status of 
education, health, library service, 
agriculture, etc. Counties and even 
local municipalities often publish 
comparable reports, the latter es- 
pecially in New England. 

Data on health, recreation, and 
housing are more difficult to secure, 
but the difficulties are not insuper- 
able. Some information on housing 
is contained in the U. S. Family 
Census. Many communities par- 
ticipated in a WPA housing survey 
in 1935. About the same time there 
was a national health survey, super- 
vised by the federal Public Health 
Service, which, though conducted 
on a sampling basis, had a wide cov- 
erage. There was also a detailed 
study of consumer income and 
standard of living by the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Though these 
studies are concerned with only a 
fraction of the communities of the 
nation, they give some indication of 
the situation within states and re- 
gions, and on some of the economic 
items the comparison may be sharp- 
ened, if no other data exists, by as- 
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suming that local variations will be 
somewhat in proportion to per 
capita retail sales. 

There will be local sources of in- 
formation on many of these items. 
The larger the community the more 
complete these are likely to be. 
Many cities have housing authorities 
and large ones have real estate 
boards. While chambers of com- 
merce, in the nature of things, try 
to put the best foot forward, they 
should not be overlooked as sources 
of information. Most of the states 
and nearly 500 communities now 
have planning boards. Many of 
these have conducted extremely use- 
ful surveys. Few of these have been 
printed but all are accessible. Many 
cities have a council of social agen- 
cies, and some of these have most 
useful research departments. Even 
where they lack this service, the ex- 
ecutives of community chests, wel- 
fare bureaus, visiting nurses associa- 
tions, and the like can supply much 
useful information. 

In the many areas of interest and 
importance where information is 
less readily available, a community 
survey is the only final answer. Sur- 
veys of the school as an institution 
are common. This suggestion merely 
applies the same idea to the com- 
munity of which the school is a 
part. It is mot necessary for the 
school administrator or teachers to 
undertake the whole burden of this. 
Often it can be made a cooperative 
enterprise, in which most community 
agencies can share. Often the social 
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HOW TO STUDY A COMMUNITY 


studies class can do a creditable job 
under faculty direction. 

The lines of inquiry for such a 
study must be carefully planned. A 
very practical aid is a simply written 
handbook by Joanna Colcord en- 
titled Your Community.* There are 
easily understood directions for un- 
dertaking an investigation, together 
with many suggestions as to the 
sources of data. This book is in- 
tended chiefly for use in urban 
situations. Those interested in rural 
communities should first seek advice 
and assistance from the departments 
of rural sociology in their state col- 
lege of agriculture or from the 
Division of Population and Rural 
Welfare of the federal Department 
of Agriculture. Some state teachers 
colleges are also able to help through 
similar departments. 

Those interested should also look 

* Published by the Russell Sage 


Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York City. 85c. 


into such studies as Klein’s Pitts- 
burgh Survey, the Lynds’ Middle- 
town, and Harrison’s Springfield 
Survey. For rural studies attention 
should be paid first to the soci- 
ological studies of the colleges of 
agriculture, of which a considerable 
number are available in three-fourths 
of the states. The writer’s Village 
Communities and his Rural Trends 
in Depression Years (written in 
collaboration with Irving Lorge) 
will also suggest data that may be 
significant and useful. 

Once a study has been made, 
whether from published materials or 
from a survey, the effort should be 
made to keep it up to date annually 
and to see that incoming teachers 
familiarize themselves with its find- 
ings. The findings should also be 
reviewed by the board of education, 
the Parent-Teachers Association; 
other citizen adult education groups, 
and used in the teaching of the so- 
cial studies. 


Edmund deS. Brunner is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the Teachers College Record, XLII (March, 
1941), 483-92. 


LANGUAGE study trend, reported by New York City 
high schools last week: study of French, long the most 
popular foreign language, dropped sharply this term (from 
63,702 to 55,403 students) ; Spanish, continuing a recent 
rise, was up from 37,476 to 40,945, had more beginning 
students (13,000) than all other languages combined. 
Also up: Greek (from 58 to 61).—Time, April 14. 
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& ECAUSE teachers vary in abil- 
ity and aggressiveness the average 
administrator tends to assign so- 
called “extra” tasks to those teachers 
who are most able and most willing. 
The result is that in time the most 
sincere and able teachers come to 
regard themselves as having been 
the “goats.” Moreover, there are 
few schools without faculty mem- 
bers who enjoy pointing out to 
their associates that it is ridiculous 
for them to give so much of their 
time and energy to tasks for which 
they receive no extra compensa- 
tion. If there is any quality that 
the average teacher admires in a 
principal it is that of fairness. And 
the principal can display his fair- 
ness to good advantage in this mat- 
ter of distributing the extra-curric- 
ular load. 

First of all, it is necessary to 
create a teacher-attitude that rec- 
ognizes the necessity for extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Teachers are often 
hired with the express understand- 
ing that they are to consider certain 
types of extra-curricular activity 
as a definite part of their work. 
This policy is practical and reason- 
able. 

Equality of responsibility is just 
as important to the faculty as is 
equality of opportunity in the dem- 
ocratic school. The assignment of 
extra-curricular work usually 
based on the suggestions of pupils, 
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ANGus B, ROTHWELL 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


teachers, and administrators. Com- 
munity interests, special abilities of 
teachers, and expediency will in 
part determine the specific activities 
in any given school. Teachers’ 
hobbies often afford an excellent 
basis for assignment, which may 
give the club adviser access to 
equipment which he could not af- 
ford for his own pleasure. Pupils 
who come to the principal with 
ideas about starting a bowling 
team, a rifle club, or a chess tour- 
nament frequently help select the 
adviser. Teachers like to feel that 
pupils have asked for their assist- 
ance. 

In many schools the overworked 
athletic coach is being relieved. The 
physical education director does no 
coaching. His teaching is not ham- 
pered by having to bandage boys’ 
ankles, arrange for referees, or 
make out eligibility lists. His 
extra-curricular work consists in 
organizing intramural work and 
being responsible for all equipment 
in his field. 

The football coach, with his as- 
sistants, coaches his team and then 
is through with major extra-curric- 
ular work for the term. The same is 
true for basketball. Both coaches 
are often relieved of a daily class 
during the season. In order to free 
the gymnasium for intramurals and 
at the same time to treat the coach 
(and his players) fairly, the high 
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SPREADING THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR LOAD 


school at Faribault, Minnesota, has 
put regular basketball practice into 
the morning hours between eight 
and nine-thirty. Athletes with after- 
school jobs and rural pupils “get a 
break” under this arrangement. 
The common plan of asking an 
individual to coach debate, speech, 
and dramatics is a “killer.” If any 
assignment should produce nervous 
wrecks this is it, especially in 
schools that are “contest mad.” 
The three activities should not only 
be divided among three teachers 
but should be put into the pro- 
gram as regular classes. Even then 
much after-school work is necessary. 
After-school and evening work 
on school publications should be a 
thing of the past. At Central High 
School, Superior, Wisconsin, the 
journalism teacher is given two 
hours daily for the training of 
pupils who prepare materials for 
the school paper and annual. 
Instruction in music has now 
generally been made a part of the 
regular school program, but the 
community makes many demands 
on the band, choir, and orchestra. 
Because of these outside appear- 
ances of music groups, the director 
should be relieved of other major 
extra-curricular assignments. More- 
over, a business manager should be 
assigned to the music department to 


Angus B. Rothwell is Superintendent of the Su- 

perior, Wisconsin, Public Schools. Reported from 

the Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 

ondary School Principals, XXV (April, 1941), 
57-60. 


relieve the directors of concern 
about ticket selling, etc. 

Being an adviser to a club that 
meets at least once a week is about 
all ome teacher should have as- 
signed to him as extra-curricular 
work. Even if the club meets during 
regular class hours, committee work, 
Projects, parties, and excursions 
will consume all the time that an 
average teacher can afford. 

Many other faculty assignments 
are worth consideration when the 
task of spreading the extra-cur- 
ricular load is undertaken. Chair- 
men of class-adviser groups, fac- 
ulty finance committee, faculty as- 
sembly committee, and others 
should be weighted in an attempt 
to balance the teacher's load. The 
school treasurer, the man in charge 
of scheduling movies, the printing 
teacher who helps print the school 
paper and school forms each have 
full-time extra-curricular jobs. It 
should be remembered that men 
teachers are called on to help at 
games and women are not. 

By putting as much as possible 
into regular school hours, and 
bearing in mind a// and not just the 
major extra-curricular activities, ad- 
ministrators can spread the load 
fairly. A frequent change of as- 
signments is wholesome for both 
teachers and school. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: W. T. Spanton, 
federal agent for agricultural educa- 
tion in the Pacific region, has been 
appointed chief of the agricultural 
education service, U. S. Office of 
Education, on the retirement of 
J. A. Linke. . . . Frank J. O'Brien 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., director of the 
bureau of child guidance, has been 
named associate superintendent of 
the New York City schools... . 
James S. Guernsey will be the new 
headmaster of the Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Dela... . 
George Sanberg will retire this 
summer from the superintendency 
of the Rochester, Minn., schools. . . . 
George A. Bowman, superintend- 
ent of the Lakewood, Ohio, schools, 
has been appointed superintendent 
at Youngstown, Ohio. . . . Charles 
C. Sherrod, president of East Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College, John- 
son City, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Knoxville, Tenn., 
schools, succeeding Harry Clark. 
. . . . Rev. Frederick H. Sill has 
retired as headmaster of the Kent 
School, Kent, Conn., and the Rev. 
William S. Chalmers has been 
named his successor. . . . Dorothea 
Jackson of the Seattle public schools 
has been appointed kindergarten- 
primary supervisor of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Education. 
. .. . E. Francis Bowditch has re- 
signed as headmaster of the Park 
School, Indianapolis, to become 
headmaster of Lake Forest Acade- 
my, Lake Forest, Ill., succeeding 
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John W. Richards. His successor 
at the Park School will be John R. 
Caldow. . . . Raymond C. Perry, 
formerly on the faculty of the San 
Diego, Calif., State College, has 
been appointed chief of the division 
of credentials of the California 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. . . . Mary Swartz Rose, pro- 
fessor of home economics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, died 
recently at 66 years of age... . 
H. W. Thomas, former New Britain, 
Conn., superintendent, has been 
named Connecticut state supervisor 
of national defense education. . . . 
Andrew Triche of the University of 
Pittsburgh has been appointed state 
supervisor of trade and industrial 
education for Louisiana, succeeding 
E. G. Ludtke. . . . Edmund S. 
Jamieson, headmaster of the Howe, 
Ind., Military Academy died April 
2 at 57 years of age. . . . Anson B. 
Handy, superintendent of the Ply- 
mouth, Mass., schools, has been 
named president of Hyannis, Mass., 
State Teachers College... . A. G. 
Crane, has been removed by the 
Board of Trustees as president of 
the University of Wyoming. . . . 
Harlan C. Koch of the University 
of Michigan is the new editor of 
the North Central Association 


Quarterly, succeeding C. O. Davis 
who has retired. . . . Herman Lee 
Donovan, president of Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, has been elected president of 
the University of Kentucky. Presi- 
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dent Frank L. McVey retired last 
July. . . . Joseph Hirsch, formerly 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
has been appointed associate health 
education specialist in the U. S. 
Office of Education. . . . Paul F. 
Douglass, attorney and Vermont 
State Senator, has been named presi- 
dent of American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. . . . Mark A. Smith, 
superintendent of the Thomaston, 
Ga., schools, has been named su- 
perintendent at Macon, Ga., succeed- 
ing Walter P. Jones who has re- 
tired. . . . The new president of 
Elizabethtown, Pa., College is A. C. 
Baugher who succeeds Ralph W. 
Schlosser. . . . New principals in 
New York City high schools are 
Arthur Klein, Morris High School; 
Samuel D. Moskowitz, Eastern Dis- 
trict High School; Ludwig Kaphan, 
Thomas Jefferson High School; Leo 
P. Ryan, New Utrecht High School ; 
Edna Ficks, Girls Commercial High 
School; and Marion D. Jewell, 
Julia Richman High School. ... 
John A. Schaeffer, president of 
Franklin and Marshall College, died 
on April 6. Max U. Bildersee of 
New York City has been appointed 
associate supervisor of radio educa- 
tion in the bureau of radio and vis- 
ual aids of the New York State 
Education Department. . . . E. M. 
Waites, president of Texas Chris- 
tian University, has announced his 
intention of retiring. . . . Leversia 
L. Powers of Chester, Pa., has been 
named adviser in special education 
for the Pennsylvania State Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction. . . . 
James P. Brawley, dean of Clark 
College, Atlanta, Ga. has been 
named president, succeeding M. S. 
Davage who has resigned to become 
secretary of Negro education of the 
Methodist church. 


A FEDERAL-ADD bill (S. 1313) ap- 
propriating $300,000,000 annually 
has been introduced in the Senate 
by Chairman Elbert D. Thomas of 
the Education and Labor Committee 
on behalf of himself and Senator 
Pat Harrison. Hearings were held 
during the last three days of April. 
In presenting the bill, Senator 
Thomas said: “There are at this 
time five distinct and measurable 
needs for financial assistance to 
the states for public schools: First, 
for school facilities for children 
recently removed to the areas of 
defense activities and industries; 
second, for the financial support of 
schools for Negroes in states main- 
taining separate schools for Ne- 
groes, made legally imperative by 
recent federal court decisions in- 
terpreting the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States as affecting equal 
rights to the educational oppor- 
tunities; third, for the equalization 
of elementary and secondary school 
opportunities among and within the 
states; fourth, for the children of 
migratory workers, _ particularly 
workers engaged in seasonal occu- 
pations largely agricultural; and 
fifth, for the children of federal 
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employes residing on federal reser- 
vations and properties.” 


APPOXIMATELY three quarters of a 
million adult American men were 
enrolled during the year 1940 in 
various home-study or correspond- 
ence schools, states a recent report 
issued by the National Home Study 
Council. More than 700,000 of this 
number, continues the report, “pur- 
sued courses of instruction in the 
various trades and vocations for the 
purpose of up-grading themselves 
into more responsible and better 
paid jobs.” Unfortunately all cor- 
respondence schools do not offer 
courses of instruction that are of 
equal merit. Some of them are rec- 
ognized as offering instruction of 
the highest quality available within 
their respective fields while others 
offer little of merit. The latter 
kind may be readily recognized by 
their claiming to have a “special 
offer” for a “limited number” of 
students, “guarantees” by contract 
or innuendo that a “job” will be 
given, that their representatives are 
“Vocational Engineers,” that stu- 
dents are being “selected” for “ad- 
vertising’” purposes, etc. Through a 
Carnegie Corporation grant in 1925, 
an organization was established to 
inspect and “rate” the various 
American correspondence schools. 
This organization, the National 
Home Study Council, Washington, 
D. C., has, during the past 15 
years, been able to approve only 46 
of the 480 correspondence schools 
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now operating within the United 
States. Their 1941 Home Study 
Blue Book, which lists all of the 
approved home study schools, will 
be sent to anyone, free, upon tre- 
quest. The Council also investigates 
and takes fitting action against any 
school reported to it as being guilty 
of fraudulent or unethical practices. 


THE oldest university in the country, 
Harvard, has recognized the im- 
portance of one of the country’s 
youngest educational movements, 
the junior college, in significant new 
regulations formulated by the Har- 
vard Committee on Admissions re- 
garding junior college transfer stu- 
dents. Formal statement of this 
action by Prof. Henry W. Holmes, 
formerly Dean of the Harvard 
School of Education and now Chair- 
man of the University Committee 
on Educational Relations at Har- 
vard, is published for the first time 
in the April issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, official publication of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The new regulations, the 
first of their kind in the history of 
the university, affect junior college 
students applying for admission to 
Harvard for next fall. They permit 
students who have completed suc- 
cessfully their two junior college 
years to enter the third year of 
Harvard. 


To fill a need long apparent in the 
field of youth work, the American 
Youth Commission has just issued 
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a descriptive directory, Youth Serv- 
ing Organizations. It is edited by 
Dr. M. M. Chambers, and contains a 
comprehensive survey of the struc- 
tures, aims, and activities of 320 
organizations operating at a national 
level, composed either of youth, or 
of adults whose programs serve the 
needs of youth. 


EXTENSIVE changes in the coordin- 
ation of federal youth-serving agen- 
cies and defense vocational educa- 
tion are rumored in connection with 
the appointment of March 27 of 
Lt. Col. Frank J. McSherry of the 
U. S. Army as Director of Defense 
Training under Associate Director 
Sidney Hillman of the Office of 
Production Management. Col. Mc- 
Sherry is to have direct supervision 
of the defense training programs of 
the U. S. Office of Education, the 
National Youth Administration, and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The Office of Education adminis- 
ters funds under which state and 
local vocational educational units 
and colleges carry on pre-employ- 
ment training for defense industries, 
supplementary and refresher courses, 
and engineering courses. 


QUALIFIED persons are urged to file 
at once their applications with the 
United States Civil Service Com- 
mission for positions as regional 
and special agents in trade and in- 
dustrial education. The examination 
held last fall failed to produce 
enough eligibles to fill the positions 


open in the Office of Education of 
the Federal Security Agency. The 
maximum age limit has been raised 
to 60 years. The position of regional 
agent pays $4,600 a year, that of 
special agent, $3,800 a year. A writ- 
ten test will not be given but com- 
petitors will be rated on their edu- 
cation and experience. A minimum 
of two years of college training is 
required, plus either two more 
years of college training or appro- 
priate experience, or three years as 
journeyman in a skilled trade. In 
addition, applicants must have had 
experience as supervisor of a pro- 
gram of trade and industrial edu- 
cation in a state department of edu- 
cation, and as teacher of shop sub- 
jects or coordinator of trade and 
industrial education in a high 
school. 


TEACHERS who find themselves 
obliged to meet lay attacks on so- 
cial-studies textbooks may obtain 
help from the National Council for 
the Social Studies. The Council, 
which is a department of the NEA, 
has prepared a packet of free ma- 
terials on “Selection and Use of 
Social Studies Textbooks: Cases 
and Suggestions.” Included in the 
packet are: (1) summaries of re- 
cent attacks on textbooks, (2) re- 
prints of articles and professional 
statements on the issue, (3) bib- 
liographies, and, most useful of all, 
(4) a casebook containing reports 
of how teachers have met textbook 
attacks in particular situations, to- 
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gether with specific suggestions for 
procedure. The packet was prepared 
by the Academic Freedom Commit- 
tee of the National Council (Pro- 
fessor Merle Curti, of Columbia 
University, chairman) with the as- 
sistance of the Research Division of 
the NEA. Any teacher wishing one 
of these packets may obtain it by 
writing to Wilbur F. Murra, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 


THE National Council for Business 
Education is establishing an organ- 
ization of in-school youth intending 
to enter business to be known as 
“Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica.” The program will be similar in 
nature and purpose to the Future 
Teachers of America and the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. Infor- 
mation may be secured from Ham- 
den L. Forkner, president of the 
Council, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


THE effect of the Hatch Act on 
the political activity of school em- 
ployees is still somewhat ambig- 
uous. Latest developments include 
a Civil Service Commission ruling 
that all school employees in counties 
containing national forests or pub- 
lic lands from which the govern- 
ment collects grazing fees are cov- 
ered under the Act. A bill has 
been introduced extending the Act 
to all public employees in any 
county having national forests or 
public lands. Senator Brown of 
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Michigan has introduced a bill 
(S. 1025) which would amend the 
Act so as to exclude all employees 
“of any educational, religious, 
eleemosynary, philanthropic, or 
cultural institution, establishment, 
or agency.” A similar amendment 
failed to pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives although it did pass the 
Senate when the bill was being 
debated. Another bill has been in- 
troduced to permit the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to weigh each case 
on its merits and permit justifiable 
participation of certain public em- 
ployees in local politics. In the 
meantime the matter of the civil 
rights of many public-school and 
college teachers is open to question. 


A CONGRESSIONAL proposal to di- 
vert federal funds obtained from 
national forests from the support 
of public schools and public roads 
in the counties in which such for- 
ests are located has created con- 
siderable consternation in the areas 
concerned. The disposition of about 
$1,200,000 to the counties is in- 
volved. 


THE introduction of a bill in the 
New Mexico State Legislature 
which would make compulsory the 
teaching of Spanish in grades five 
to eight inclusive in all schools in 
the state has aroused considerable 
opposition. Because of the serious- 
ness of the problem of bi-lingual- 
ism several alternative proposals are 
being considered. Among them is 
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the suggestion that Spanish be of- 
fered in schools where a certain 
number of students petition that it 
be offered. 


A SMALL beginning at least has 
been made in the introduction of 
education into military training 
camps. Word comes that soldiers 
unable to read and write at the 
Fort Jackson, S. C., camp are re- 
quired to attend classes held four 
times weekly in the afternoon. The 
teaching staff is composed of 25 
teachers of the South Carolina 
Work Projects Administration ed- 
ucation program and the state de- 
partment of adult education. 


THE National Council for the So- 
cial Studies has become owner and 
publisher of the periodical, Social 
Education, which was formerly 
owned by the American Historical 
Association and published by the 
American Book Co. The National 
Council has headquarters at 1201 
Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, D. 
C., and Wilbur F. Murra is exec- 
utive secretary. 


THE Information Exchange on Edu- 
cation and National Defense, which 
has recently been organived in the 
U. S. Office of Education as * clear- 
ing house for ideas and materials 
on education and national defense, 
announces its first catalog. It lists 
103 items which have been organ- 
ized into 24 loan packets. Publica- 
tions, posters, outlines, study units, 


pictorial booklets, reprints of maga- 
zine articles all touching on some 
defense plan or problem are listed 
in the catalog. They come from 
institutions as widely separated as 
Seattle, Wash., and Columbia, S. C. 
By discovering and using new ideas, 
democracy uses its resources of in- 
genuity. Loan packets listed are 
made up of materials contributed by 
schools and colleges, organizations 
and other interested individuals and 
groups. Each loan packet contains 
a number of different materials re- 
lated to a particular topic as: The 
Role of the Schools in the National 
Emergency; Understanding and 
Practicing Democracy; Improving 
School and Community; Conserving 
the Nation’s Natural Resources; 
Building and Preserving Good 
Health; Understanding the World 
About Us; Vocational Education 
and National Defense; and Libra- 
ries and National Defense. Some 
packets contain materials entirely 
within one field, such as elementary 
or secondary. Others contain ma- 
terials of more general interest and 
value in two or more fields (ele- 
mentary, secondary, adult, and high- 
er education). Materials may be 
borrowed for a period of two weeks 
from the time they are received. 
Franked envelopes or franked labels 
are provided for the return of the 
materials without payment of post- 
age. When materials are returned, 
others may be requested. A copy of 
the catalog listing these materials 
may be secured by writing to Infor- 
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mation Exchange on Education and 
National Defense, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE future status of the English 
“public” school has been much dis- 
cussed lately in the British Isles. 
The following report of the opinion 
of Mr. P. H. B. Lyon, headmaster 
of Rugby, is quoted directly from the 
Scottish Educational Journal: “In a 
statement made a few days ago he 
said that if these schools were not 
worthy of a place in the educational 
system of the state they should dis- 
appear. There was no need, as 50 
years ago, to set out deliberately to 
create a ruling class. One of the 
reagons why public schools had sur- 
vived the last war was that people 
made money during the war. He 
hoped things would be better 
arranged after this war. The public 
school could survive only a short 
time if it had to depend on endow- 
ment. He did not think that after 
the war public schools would be able 
to go on as they had done. The 
time had come when education for 
people who could afford it should 
disappear from a country calling it- 
self a democracy.” 


THE Leaders’ Aid Bulletin, a pro- 
fessional magazine for group leaders 
and educators who work with 
groups, has just been issued by 
Group Education Service, 160 Fifth 
Aveune, New York, N. Y. This 
periodical, designed to study and 
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promote group life, features the fol- 
lowing each month: “The Leader's 
Kit” (describing, for program pur- 
poses, under subject headings, a 
selection of the publications, pam- 
phlets and periodicals issued by 
national agencies) ; “Achievements 
in Group Life” (digested descrip- 
tions of creative group approaches 
to common problems); an “Open 
Forum” (for group leaders every- 
where) ; a page devoted to group 
fund-raising methods; ‘Group Life 
Days” (birthdays, celebrations, and 
conferences which are take-offs to 
group activity programs) and nu- 
merous feature articles written by 
well-known leaders in group work 
circles. The magazine is written for 
the volunteer leader, professional 
group worker, or national program 
executive. Group Education Ser- 
vice also publishes, twice a month, 
a Group Activity Digest “Program 
of the Month” Series, in which the 
group approach to selected subject 
fields is analyzed and implemented 
with successful program experiences 
gathered from groups everywhere. 


A SERIES of educational radio pro- 
gtams planned by the U. S. Office 
of Education and financed by a 
Rosenwald Foundation grant will 
dramatize Negro contributions to 
American life. The programs, to be 
broadcast nationally, will portray 
the role Negroes have played in 
American education, art, science, in- 
dustry, and other fields of endeavor. 
The radio series is being prepared 
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under the general direction of Am- 
brose Caliver, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Specialist in the Education of 
Negroes and William D. Boutwell, 
Chief, Division of Radio, Publica- 
tions, and Exhibits. Plans for the 
project call for transcriptions of the 
programs for use in schools, colleges 
and by local radio stations. The 
transcriptions, and radio scripts re- 
vised as lesson units and study 
guides, are expected to be used by 
both white and Negro schools in 
courses or units of instruction about 
Negroes in the United States. 


A NONPROFIT organization, the 
National Capital School Visitors 
Council, has been organized in 
Washington, D. C., to assist in de- 
veloping the educational possibilities 
of travel by students and teachers 
to the nation’s capital. Headquar- 
ters are at 1420 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Houston, Texas, schools are chang- 
ing from an 11-year curriculum to 
a 12-year program. The transition 
is being utilized to revise the course 
of study. The extra year will be 
added at the elementary level. 


A MEMORANDUM, Free Schools in 
American Democracy, discussing the 
problems facing education in the 
Present emergency and declaring 
that the maintenance of freedom of 
teaching and school administration 
is an essential factor in preserving 
and strengthening democracy, has 


been issued by the Council For De- 
mocracy, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Prepared with the aid 
of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence, a group of scholar consult- 
ants, the memorandum is the third 
in a series of discussions of vital 
issues published by the Council and 
is available at ten cents a copy. 
Professor Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard 
University, is Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence. This 
survey of the place of the schools 
in the defense of democracy was 
edited by Herbert C. Mayer, presi- 
dent-elect of Parsons College, edu- 
cational executive of the Council. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
May 18, I Am an American Day. 


May 19-22, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Boston, Mass. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
June 22-26, American Home 
Economics Association, Chicago, Ill. 


June 26-27, University of Chica- 
go Conference on Business Educa- 
tion. 


June 29-July 3, National Educa- 
tion Association, Boston, Mass. 

July 6-12, New Education Fel- 
lowship, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


July 6-12, National League of 
Teachers’ Associations College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

July 8-12, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Oakland, Calif. 
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Ag. Ed.—Agricultural Education. 

Amer. Cit.—American Citizen. 

Amer. Mercury—American Mercury. 

Amer. Teach.—American Teacher. 

Amer. Youth Comm.—American Youth Com- 
mission. 

AVA J.—American Vocational Association Jour- 
nal. 


Baltimore B. Ed.—Baltimore Bulletin of Edu- 
cation. 

B. Nat. Assn. Sec. Prins.—Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 

Bul. Assn. Am. Col.—Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

Bus. Ed. World—Business Education World. 


Cal. J. El. Ed.—California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education. 

Cal. J. Sec. Ed.—California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Cath. Ed. R.—Catholic Educational Review. 

Childh. Ed.—Childhood Education. 

Chi. Sch. J.—Chicago Schools Journal. 

Clearing House—Clearing House. 

Con. Ed. J.—Consumer Education Journal. 

Cur. J.—Curriculum Journal. 


Ed.—Education. 

Ed. Forum—Educational Forum. 

Ed. Meth.—Educational Method. 

Ed. Pol. Comm.—Educational Policies Commissic.n. 
Ed. Rec.—Educational Record. 

Ed. Res. Bul.—Educational Research Bulletin. 

El. Engl. R.—Elementary English Review. 

El. Sch. J.—Elementary School Journal. 

Engl. J.—English Journal. 


Front. Democ.—Frontiers of Democracy. 


Harvard Ed. R.—Harvard Educational Review. 
Hawaii Ed. R.—Hawaii Educational Review. 
High Sch. J.—High School Journal. 


Ind. Univ. Sch. Ed. B.—Indiana University School 
of Education Bulletin. 
Instr.—Instructor. 


. Adult Ed.—Journal of Adult Education. 

. Ark. Ed.—Journal of Arkansas Education. 

. Chem. Ed.—Journal of Chemical Education. 
Ed.—Journal of Education. 

Ed. Soc.—Journal of Educational Sociology. 
Ex. Childr.—Journal of Exceptional Children. 
Exper. Ed.—Journal of Experimental Educa- 

tion. 

J. Health & Phys. Ed.—Journal of Health & 
Physical Education. 

J. Higher Ed.—Journal of Higher Education. 

J. Nat. Assn. Deans Women—Journal of the 
National A iation of Deans of Women. 

J. N.E.A.—Journal of the National Education 

Association. 
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Jun. Col. J.—Junior College Journal. 
Kans. Teach.—Kansas Teacher. 


Learning Ways Democ.—Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. 


Making Con. Ed. Effec.—Making Consumer Edu- 
cation Effective. 

Math. Teach.—Mathematics Teacher. 

Men. Hygiene—Mental Hygiene. 

Mod. Lang. J.—Modern Language Journal. 


Nat. El. Prin.—National Elementary Principal. 

Nation’s Sch.—Nation’s Schools. 

Nat. Par. Teach.—National Parent Teacher. 

North Cen. Assn. Q.—North Central Association 
Quarterly. 

N.Y. State Ed.—New York State Education. 


Occ.—Occupations. 


Peabody J. Ed.—Peabody Journal of Education. 
Phi De. Kap.—Phi Delta Kappan. 
Progres. Ed.—Progressive Education. 


Q. J. Speech—Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


Relig. Ed.—Religious Education. 

Rep. Nat. Self Govt. Com.—Report of the Na- 
tional Self Government Committee. 

Res. Bul. N.E.A.—Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Safety Ed.—Safety Education. 

Sch.—School. 

Sch. Activ.—School Activities. 

Sch. & Soc.—School and Society. 

Sch. Arts.—School Arts. 

Sch. Exec.—School Executive. 

Sch. Life—School Life. 

Sch. Press R.—School Press Review. 

Sch. R.—School Review. 

Sci. Ed.—Science Education. 

Scottish Ed. J.—Scottish Educational Journal. 
Sec. Ed.—Secondary Education. 

Sierra Ed. News.—Sierra Educational News. 
Soc. Ed.—Social Education. 

Soc. Front.—Social Frontier. 

Soc. Studies—Social Studies. 


Teach. Col. Rec.—Teachers College Record. 


Und. Child—Understanding the Child. 

Univ. H. Sch. J.—University High School Journal. 

Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul.—University of Mich- 
igan School of Education Bulletin. 


Va. J. Ed.—Virginia Journal of Education. 
West Va. Sch. J.—West Virginia School Journal. 


White House Conf. Rep.—White House Confer- 
ence Report. 
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Accidents, Teachers’ and Administrators’ 
Liability for. Harry N. Rosenfield. 
Sept., 52. : 

Activity Curriculum in the Light of 
Catholic Principles, the. Rev. George 
ohnson. Cath, Ed. R. Matr., 27. 

Administration, Cooperative. Harry P. 
Study. Ed. Meth. Nov., 14. 

Adults Must Go to School. Harry A. 
Overstreet. N. Y. State Ed. Mar., 38. 

Adventures in Environment. Charlotte 
Berkman. Instr. Nov., 52. 

Advertising, What Should Be Taught 
About? Loda Mae Davis. Making 
Con. Ed. Effec. Sept., 29. 

Aikin, Wilford M. Some Implications 
of the Eight-Year Study for Sec- 
ondary Education. B. Nat. Assn. Sec. 
Prins. Mar., 1. 

Altman, Emil. Our Mentally Unbalanced 
Teachers. Amer. Mercury. Apr., 17. 
Amer. Youth Comm. Next Steps in 
National Policy for Youth. Mar., 33. 
What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach. Oct., 13. Youth, Defense, and 

the National Welfare. Sept., 1. 

Amidon, Edna P. & Muriel W. Brown. 
Community Organization for Family 
Life Education. Sch. Life. Jan., 23. 

An Attempt to Break the Lockstep. Ruth 
R. Cooper. West Va. Sch. J. Apr., 28. 

Anderson, Elmer J. Education Through 
the School’s Publishing Activities. 
Hawaii Ed. R. Feb., 53. 

Anderson, John A. College Credits 
Earned Before High-School Gradua- 
tion. Sch. R. May, 33. 

Anderson, Jr., William H. & William 
D. Wilkins. Who’s Who Among the 
Magazines. Phi. De Kap. Jan., 55. 

Archeologists, High School, E. R. Har- 
rington. Sch. Rev. Nov. 17. 

Arndt, C. O. & Robert Kirkpatrick. Ex- 
ploring Foreign Languages and Cul- 
ture. Mod. Lang. J. May, 11. 

Art Rooms, Modern. Lucy Irene Buck. 
Sch. Arts. Mar., 50. 

Arts, Toward a Genuine Appreciation 
of the. Frederic W. Horner. High 
Sch, J. Feb., 31. 

As It Appears to the Speaker. L. R. Kil- 
zer. Sch. Act. Apr., 42. 

Aten, Harold D. A Reorganization of 
Geometry for Carryover. Math. 
Teach. May, 30. 


Barbour, Richmond. Getting Parental 
Opinion on the Curriculum. Cur. J. 
Dec., 54. 

Baruch, Dorothy M. Whither the Kin- 
dergarten? Cal. J. El. Ed. Jan., 13. 
Bass, W. W. Occupational Analysis As a 
Basis for Curriculums. Jun. Col. J. 

Apr., 38. 

Beatty, Willard W. Uncle Sam De- 
velops a New Kind of Rural School. 
El. Sch. J. Jan., 42. 

Bergstresser, John L., Some Planks in 
a Platform for Reconstructing Sec- 
ondary Education. B. Nat. Assn. Sec. 
Prin. Oct., 54. 

Berkman, Charlotte. Adventures in En- 
vironment. Instr. Nov., 52. 

Bernays, Edward L., Speak Up for Pro- 
gressive Education. Progres. 
Apr., 13. 

Bird, William Jesse & Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken. We Teach High-School 
Reading. Engl. J. Dec., 27. 

Board Members Grow in Service. Henry 
J. Otto. Phi De. Kap. Feb., 7. 

Bode, B. H. Educating for Democracy. 
Sch. & Soc. Mar., 59. 

Breslich, E. R. The Place of Mathe- 
matics in [Education for Social 
Change. Sch. R. Apr., 54. 

Briggs, Thomas H. The Ramparts We 
Defend. Sch. & Soc. Oct., 1. 

Brown, Francis J. Education and Our 
National Defense. Harvard Ed. Rev. 
Mar., 24. 

Brown, Muriel W. & Edna P. Amidon. 
Community Organization for Family 
Life Education. Sch. Life. Jan., 23. 

Brownlee, Robert E. A Parent Speaks 
Out. Progres. Ed. Nov., 1. 

Brumbaugh, Florence. Laughter 
Teachers. Ed. Meth. Jan., 48. 

Brunner, Edmund deS. How to Study 
a Community. Teach. Col. Rec. May, 
43. 

Buck, Lucy Irene. Modern Art Rooms. 
Sch. Arts. Mar., 50. 

Bus Drivers, School for. E. L. Martin. 
Safety Ed. May, 26. 

Business and Education. Willis A. Sut- 
ton. May, 1. 

Butterfield, Ernest W. What Hope for 
Foreign Language? Clearing House. 
Oct., 31. 
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Pry Ed. News. Feb., 26. 

t, William G. Citizenship Training 
in the Secondary Schools. Oct., 8. 
This Is Not Treason. J. N.E.A. Dec,, 


Bie 

Censorship: Good Concepts and Bad 
Words, A Study in. Harold Rugg. 
Soc. Ed. May, 14. 

Challman, S. Alan. Personality and Be- 
havior Problems for Which a Teach- 
4 Can Do Little. Und. Child. Dec., 
56. 

Chambers, M. M. Recent Trends in 
School Legislation. Sch. & Soc, Jan., 
10 


Chemistry, The Future of High-School. 
T. A. Nelson. J. Chem. Ed. May, 22. 

Children in a Democracy White House 
Conf. Rep. Oct., 33. 

Childhood Education, the Importance of 
Socially Useful Work in. Morris R. 
Mitchell. Childh. Ed. Feb., 4. 

Citizenship Training in the Secondary 
Schools. William G. Carr, Oct., 8. 

Civic Education Reconsidered. John M. 
Gaus. E}. Sch. J. Dec., 23. 

Clark, Harold F, Vitalizing Economic 
Education. Soc. Ed. Nov., 11. 

Clinchy, Everett R. Education and Hu- 
man Relations. Oct., 28. 

Coe, George A. A Public Policy 
Needed. Front. Democ. Feb., 46. 

College Credits Earned Before High- 
School Graduation. John A. Ander- 
son. Sch. R. May, 33. 

Colleges, Civilian Morale and the. Paul 
V. McNutt. Mar., 52. 

Community, How to Study a. Edmund 
deS. Brunner. Teach. Col. Rec. May, 
43. 

Community Schoof Leadership in the 
South. M. G. Fraser and Sadie Gog- 
gans. Nasion’s Sch. Oct., 17. 

Consumer Economics, Teaching. Proctor 
W. Maynard. Soc. Studies. Dec., 20. 

Cooperation in the Classroom. Doro- 
thy Clement Whelan. J. Ed. Soc. 
Oct., 40. 

Cooper, Ruth R. An Attempt to Break 
the Lockstep. West Va. Sch. J. Apr., 
28 


Corey, Stephen M. The Teachers Out- 
Talk the Pupils. Sch. Rev. Jan., 8. 
Counseling, Cooperation in. Clarence 
M. Peebles. J. Higher Ed. Nov., 22. 
Counseling, How to Use the IQ in. P. 
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E. Vernon. J. Amer. Assn. Univ. 
Women. Dec., 33 
Creative Writing, the Demands of. 
Belle McKenzie. Eng. J. Oct., 58. 
Cross, A. J. Foy. Omaha Applies 
Democracy. Nation’s Sch. Nov., 44. 
Crowell, L. W. Can High Schools Be 
“Friendly” in the Classroom? High 
Sch. J]. May, 28. 
the Small High- 
School. T. W. Thordarson. Occ. 
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on the. Richmond Barbour. Cur. J. 
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Curriculum Program, Florida's Long- 
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Davis, Robert A. The Teaching Prob- 
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and Educational Retrench- 
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o_o Educating for. B. H. Bode. 
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Dec., 14. 

English Course, a Functional. Harold 
H. Scudder. J. Higher Ed. Jan., 17. 
English in a Language Program, the 
Grammar of American. Charles C. 

Fries. Engl. J. May, 24. 

English in General Education, the Place 
ot. Lou LaBrant. Engl. J. Sept., 55. 
English Since 1935, Changes in M 
Teaching of. Elizabeth Rose. Hig. 

Sch. J. Mar., 6. 

Enriched Courses in the Senior High 
Schools. Henry T. Yost. Baltimore B. 
Ed. Dec., 43. 

Enterprise Education in Alberta. Don- 
alda Dickie. Und. Child. Sept., 42. 
Eubanks, Leon. Negro Education in 
the Deep South. Sch. & Soc. Mar., 40. 
Evaluation in Modern Education, the 


Place of. Ralph W. Tyler. El. Sch. J. 
Nov., 29. 
Evaluation, Outcomes of Systematic. 
John H. Herrick. El. Sch. J. Feb., 22. 
Extra-Curricular Load, Spreading the. 
Angus B. Rothwell. B. Nat. Assn. 
Sec. Prins. May., 46. 


Family Life Education, Community Or- 
ganization for. Edna P. Amidon & 
Muriel W. Brown. Sch. Life. Jan., 23. 

Family Life, Education for. 19th Year- 
book, American Association of School 
Administrators. May, 35. 

Father and Mother Sharpen Their 
Wits. Karl Detzer. Sch. & Soc. Sept., 
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Federal Aid? Why the Delay in. W. 
Carson Ryan. Front. Democ. Apr., 4. 

Field Trip, the Technique of the. L. W. 
Kindred & O. W. Stephenson. Soc. 
Ed. Feb., 17. 

Film Material, Local Industries Help 
Make. Harrison U. Wood. Occ. 
Feb., 10. 

Finck, Edgar M. Vocational Prepara- 
tion in a Rural High School. Teach. 
Col. Rec. Nov., 31. 

Foreign Languages and Culture, Explor- 
ing. C. O. Arndt & Robert Kirk- 
patrick. Mod. Lang. J. May, 11. 

Foreign Language?, What Hope for. 
Ernest W. Butterfield. Clearing 
House. Oct., 31. 

Fraser, M. G., & Sadie Goggans. Com- 
munity School Leadership in the 
South. Nation’s Sch. Oct., 17. 

Frazier, Benjamin W. Suggestions for 
Securing Teaching Positions. Sch. 
Life. Feb., 33. 

Freeman, Douglas Sothall. Youth Will 
Not Fail America. Va. J. Ed. Jan., 30. 

Freeman, Stephen A. What Constitutes 
a Well-Trained Modern Language 
Teacher? Mod. Lang. J. Apr., 20. 

Fries, Charles C. The Grammar of 
American English in a Language Pro- 
gram. Eng. J. May, 24. 


Gaus, John M. Civic Education Recon- 
sidered. El. Sch. J. Dec., 23. 

Geisel, John B. Alumni Opinions 
Concerning a High-School Course in 
Mental Hygiene. Men. Hygiene. 
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F. Reynolds, Pauline M. Gray & Mil- 
dred N. Struck. Und. Child. Mar., 17. 
Geometry for Carryover, a Reorganiza- 
tion of. Harold D. Aten. Math. 
Teach, May, 30. 

Giles, H. H. English in the Eight-Year 
Study. Engl. J. Apr., 10. 

Goggans, Sadie & M. G. Fraser. Com- 
munity School Leadership in the 
South. Nation’s Sch. Oct., 17. 
Goodykoontz, Bess. Our Guest Children 
from Europe. Sch. Life. Nov. 20. 
Goudy, Elizabeth. Helping Teachers to 
Use Radio. Cal. J. EL Ed. Sept., 15. 
Gray, Pauline M., Mary F. Reynolds & 
Mildred N. Struck. Appraisals of 
General Education. Und. Child. Mar., 

Growth Through Participation in 
School Living. Rose Spencer Stoetzel. 
Childh. Ed. Oct., 5. 

Guest Children from Europe, Our. Bess 
Goodykoontz. Sch. Life. Nov., 20. 
Guidance, Encouraging Trends in Home- 
room. Harry C. McKown. High Sch. 
J. Sept., 22. 

Guidance, How School and Church Co- 
operate in Youth. Laurence J. Taylor. 
Amer. Cit. Nov., 25. 


Hamlin, H. H. Identifying Prospective 
Farmers in the High School. Ag. Ed. 
Apr., 49. 

Hanford, Ellen. Design for Living in 
the English Classroom. Clearing 
House. Dec., 14. 

Harbeson, John W. Meeting the 
Needs of Terminal Students at the 
Junior College Level. Sch. Rev. Dec., 
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Harrington, E. R. High-School Arche- 
ologists. Sch. Rev. Nov., 17. 
Haskew, L. D. Monroe Has a School. 
Sch. Exec. Feb., 1. 

Henry, George H. A_ Disintegrated 
Teacher. Engl. J. Jan., 33. 

Herrick, John H. Outcomes of System- 
atic Evaluation. El, Sch. F Feb., 22. 
High Schools Be ‘Friendly’ in the 
Classroom?, Can. L. W. Crowell. 
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High Schools, Differentiated. Alexander 
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Hilleboe, Guy L. Cooperative Salary 
Scheduling. Nation’s Sch. Dec., 12. 
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Values and Problems. Sch. & Soc. 
Feb., 38. 

Hollinshead, Byron S. Terminal General 
Education at the Junior College Level. 
Bul. Assn. Am. Col. Feb., 49. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas. Seniors Survey 
the High School. Teach. Col. Rec. 
Jan., 26. 

Horner, Frederic W. Toward a Gen- 
uine Appreciation of the Arts. High 
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Tenenbaum, Clearing House. Nov., 41. 
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Curriculum in the Light of Catholic 
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Nursing, Rochester Includes. Jessie 
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sional Training for Teachers. Kans. 
Teach. Dec., 36. 

Peebles, Clarence M. Cooperation in 
Counseling. J. Higher Ed. Nov., 22. 
Perkins, S. Orson & Meredith W. Dar- 
lington. The Physically Handicapped 
Child Rings His Own School Bell. 

J. Ex. Child. Feb., 28. 

Personality and Behavior Problems for 
Which a Teacher Can Do Little. S. 
Alan Challman. Und. Child. Dec., 56. 

Personality Difficulties in the Traditional 
School Organization, Adjusting. Es- 
telle L. Silverman. Nat. El. Prin. 
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Porter, Harry W. How High-School 
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Potter, Milton C. The School and Ju- 
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venile Delinquency. May, 17. 

Professional Ethics—A Code for Admin- 
istrators. Ward G. Reeder. Nation's 
Sch. Mar., 13. 

Professional Training for Teachers, the 
Cost of. Donald Parrish. Kans. Teach. 
Dec., 36. 

Progressive Education, Speak Up for. 
Edward L. Bernays. Progres. Ed. Apr., 
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Public Policy Needed, a. George A. 
Coe. Front. Democ. Feb., 46. 

Public Relations Pointers. E. R. Van 
Kleeck. Ed. Jan., 45. 

Publishing Activities, Education Through 
the School’s. Elmer J. Anderson. 
Hawaii Ed. R. Feb., 53. 


Radio, Helping Teachers to Use. Eliza- 
beth Goudy. Cal. J. El. Ed. Sept., 15. 

Ramparts We Defend, the. Thomas H. 
Briggs. Sch. & Soc. Oct., 1. 

Reading, We Teach High-School. Paul 
W. McCracken and William Jesse 
Baird. Engl. J. Dec., 27. 

Reed, Elizabeth E. A Study in Toler- 

, ance. Relig. Ed. Jan., 50. 

Reeder, Ward G. Professional Ethics— 
A Code for Administrators. Nation’s 
Sch. Mar., 13. 

Resources?, What Is Happening to Our 
Human and Natural. Charles H. Judd. 
Oct., 38. 

Reynolds, Mary F., Pauline M. Gray, & 
Mildred N. Struck. Appraisals of Gen- 
eral Education. Und. Child. Mar., 17. 

Rose, Elizabeth. Changes in My Teach- 
ing of English Since 1935. High Sch. 
J. Mar., 6. 

Rosenfield, Harry N., Teachers’ and Ad- 
ministrators’ Liability for Accidents. 
Sept., 52. 

Ross, Oscar W. Vocational Training 
Under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
AVA J. Nov., 50. 

Rothwell, Angus B. Spreading the Extra- 
Curricular Load. B. Nat. Assn. Sec. 
Prins. May, 46. 

Rowland, Albert Lindsay. The Proposed 
Teacher Examination Service. Harvard 
Ed. R. Oct., 21. 

Rugg, Harold. A Study in Censorship: 
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Rural School, Uncle Sam Develops a 
New Kind of. Willard W. Beatty. 
El. Sch. J. Jan., 42. : 

Ryan, W. Carson. Why the Delay in 
Federal Aid? Front. Democ. Aprt., 4. 


Salary Scheduling, Cooperative. Guy L. 
Hilleboe. Nation’s Sch. Dec., 12. 
School Plan Standardization. N. L. En- 
glehardt. Ind. Univ. Sch. Ed. B. Sept., 

Science Teaching at Bennington College. 
Robert H. Woodworth. J. Higher Ed. 
May, 38. 
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guards of. Ernestine M. J. Long. 
J. Chem. Ed. Mar., 42. 

Scudder, Harold H. A Functional Eng- 
lish Course. J. Higher Ed. Jan., 17. 

Seattle Schools Discover the Region. 
Northwest Regional Council. Dec., 8. 

Secondary Education, Some Planks in a 
Platform for Reconstructing. John L. 
Berestresser. B. Nat. Assn. Sec. Prin. 

Secondary School, the Improvement of 
the Program in One. Paul B. Jacob- 
son. Sch. R. Sept., 45. 

Senior Problems Course—Teacher Ob- 
jects. Isobel Niven Murphy. Cal. J. 
Sec. Ed. Feb., 13. 

Seniors Survey the High School. L. 
Thomas Hopkins. Teach. Col. Rec. 
Jan., 26. 

Sex Education in the Schools. Caroline 
B. Zachry. Harvard Ed. R. Apr., 25. 

Sexson, John A. Is Special Supervision 
on the Way Out? Apr., 36. 

Shores, Louis. The Public School Li- 
brary. Ed. Forum. Oct., 24. 

Silverman, Estelle L. Adjusting Person- 
ality Difficulties in the Traditional 
School Organization. Nat. El. Prin. 
Oct., 43. 

Smith, H. E. The New Education in 
Alberta. Sch. Jan., 20. 
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tension of Federal. Res. Bul. N.E.A. 
Apr., 1. 
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Irving Lorge. J. Ed. Soc. Dec., 46. 
Stephenson, O. W. & L. W. Kindred. 
The Technique of the Field Trip. Soc. 

Ed. Feb., 17. 

Stoetzel, Rose Spencer. Growth —— 

Participation in School Living. Childh. 


Ed. Oct., 5. 

Struck, Mildred N., Mary F. Reynolds, 
& Pauline M. Gray. Appraisals of Gen- 
eral Education. Und. Child. Mar., 17. 

Studebaker, John W. Educating Youth to 
Meet National Problems. Sept., 26. 

Student Cooperation. Earl C. Kelley. Rep. 
Nat. Self Gov. Com. Mar., 45. 

Study, Harry P. Cooperative Adminis- 
tration. Ed. Meth. Nov., 14. 

Stutterers, What the Classroom Teacher 
Can Do for. Thelma A. Knudson. 
Q. J. Speech. Sept., 39. 

Superior Ability. Rudolf Pintner. Teach. 
Col. Rec. Apr., 45. 

Supervision on the Way Out?, Is Spec- 
ial. John A. Sexson. Apr., 36. 

Sutton, Willis A. Business and Educa- 
tion. May, 1. 


Taylor, Laurence J. How School and 
Church Cooperate in Youth Guidance. 
Amer. Cit. Nov., 25. 

Teacher, An “Oscar” for the. H. M. 
Lafferty, Clearing House. May, 20. 
Teacher Examination Service, the Pro- 
posed. Albert Lindsay Rowland. Har- 

vard. Ed. R. Oct., 21. 

Teacher Selection, the Objective Examin- 
ation as a Phase of. Ben D. Wood. 
Harvard Ed. R. Oct., 20. 

Teachers Out-talk the Pupils, the. Steph- 
en M. Corey. Sch. Rev. Jan., 8. 
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curing. Benjamin W. Frazier. Sch. 
Life. Feb., 33. 

Teaching Problems of 1075 Teachers, the. 
Robert A. Davis. J. Exper. Ed. Nov., 
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Muriel & Nathaniel Platt. High 
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They Want to Know. R. L. Currie. Soc. 
Ed. Dec., 30. 
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High-School Curriculum. Occ. Nov., 8. 
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Tolerance, A Study in. Elizabeth E. 
Reed. Relig. Ed. Jan., 50. 
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Jacobsen. Phi De. Kap. Sept., 18. 
Treason, This is Not. William G. Carr. 
J.N.E.A. Dec., 17. 
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Wilson, Frank R. Our Cities Are Flat- 
tening Out. Nation’s Sch. Feb., 41. 

Wood, Ben D. The Objective Examina- 
tion as a Phase of Teacher Selection. 
Harvard Ed. R. Oct., 20. 

Wood, Harrison U. Local Industries 
Help Make Film Material. Occ. Feb., 
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Woodworth, Robert H. Science Teachin, 
at Bennington College. J. Higher Ea 
May, 38. 

Workshops: Their Values and Problems. 
Wilhelmina Hill. Sch & Soc. Feb., 38. 


Yost, Henry T. Enriched Courses in the 
Senior High School. Baltimore B. Ed. 
Dec., 43. 

Youth and Education, What People 
Think About. Res. Bul. N.E.A. 
Jan. 


Youth, Defense, and the National Wel- 
fare. Amer. Youth Comm. Sept. 1. 

Youth, Next Steps in National Policy. 
Amer. Youth Comm. Mar., 33. 

Youth to Meet National Problems, Edu- 
cating. John W. Studebaker. Sept., 26. 

Youth Will Not Fail America. Douglas 
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Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to one address. A num- 
ber of school systems take advantage of the special 
bulk rate to place a copy of the EDUCATION DicEstT in 
each building. Many groups of teachers and students 
preparing to teach have found the special rate advan- 
tageous. 


Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EpucATION DiceEst for October, 1936, 
are urgently needed. Twenty-five cents will be paid for 
each copy received im good condition or subscribers may 
have their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested. Please send the names of 
your friends in the profession to the Circulation Mana- 
ger and we will see that they receive a free sample copy. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be se- 
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Eugene C. Barker, Marie Alsager, and 
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try. A history emphasizing the economic 
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Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co. 480 pp. $1.28. 

Harry A. Greene, Maude McBroom, 
Ruth Moscrip, and Norma Gillett. Step 
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man & Co. 1065 pp. $2.48. 

Eugene C. Barker and Henry Steele 
Commager. Our Nation. Senior high 
school American history. Evanston, IIL: 
Row, Peterson & Co. 1032 pp. $2.48. 

Dudley Miles and Christine M. Keck. 
Literature and Life. Book One. Revised 
Edition. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
588 pp. $1.80. 

Cornelius C. Janzen and Orlando W. 
Stephenson. Everyday Economics. Revised 
edition. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 528 
pp. $1.88. 

J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and 
Francis L. Bacon. The Administration of 
the Modern Secondary School. A revision 
of Secondary School Administration. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 659 pp. $3. 

Staff of the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation. Read Your Labels. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 10c. 


GENERAL 


George F. Willison, Editor. Let's Make a 
Play. A collection of 12 plays by children, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 302 pp. $2.50. 

George E. Myers. Principles & Tech. 
niques of Vocational Guidance. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 377 
pp. $3. 

Harry A. and Bonaro W. Overstreet. 
Leaders for Adult Education. One of a 
series of studies in the social significance 
of adult education. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education. 202 pp. 
$1.50. 

Charles E. Skinner and Philip L. Har- 
riman, Editors. Child Psychology. Twelve 
authors and the editors contribute the 18 
chapters in the book. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 522 pp. $3. 

Leon Ormond. Laugh and Learn, the Art 
of Teaching with Humor. New York: 
Greenberg. 277 pp. $2.50. 

M. M. Chambers, Editor. Ninth Year- 
book of School Law. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. Paper 
bound. 200 pp. $1. 

Lewis L. Lorwin. Youth Work Pro- 
grams, Problems and Policies. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education. 
195 pp. $1.75. 

Ella Woodyard. Culture at a Price. A 
study of private correspondence school 
offerings and one of a series in the social 
significance of adult education in the United 
States. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education. 126 pp. $1.00. 

Frances Hall, Editor. The Consumer and 
Defense. A series of statements by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt, and leading 
consumer educators and economists. Colum- 
bia, Mo.: Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Stephens College. 160 pp. Paper 
bound. 75c. 

Holland Hudson and Rosetta van Gelder. 
Counseling the Handicapped. A manual on 
the use of aptitude tests. New York: Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 56 pp. 
Paper bound. 
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